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τ  Η  ι:    dido    KP1SODE     IN    THE 
AENEID    OF    VIRGIL 


(ΊΙΛΙ'ΤΚΗ     I. 

Till-:  insK  or  kroi'ic  ι•<>ι:ϊι(υ. 

The  word  .Totic  liiis  ivlVmicc  not  to  tli.•  form  l)Ut  to  the  content 
of  liteiMtm•.•,  i.n.l  r..T•  this  ivmsoh.  althoiiirh  it  is  extremely  frequent 
ill  liten.rv  eritieisni.  il  is  not  a  technical  term  and  is  not  iisnally 
ΙΌ,πκΙ  in  the  indices  of  works  nix.n  (ireeU  lit.  nitiire.  In  \  roclus 
the  wor.l  Erotikon  denotes  a  son^j  a(hlr.'ssed  to  a  hoy-favonte.  hnt 
the  same  is  also  known  as  a  τα/rf/xo.-  r/H-  ■;,  and  this  as  the  more 
delinite  term  is  to  he  preferred. 

('..ntiniiiK  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  wider  meanMi<:  ol  tlie 
word,  we  iiiav  sav  it  descrit)es  a  work  of  whi.-h  love  is  the  chud 
th,-me  Λ  lartic  literary  work  may  liavc.  of  course,  an  .-rolic 
passage,  and  this  is  the  .-ase  with  the  Aeneid.  Takm-  the  word  ni 
this  sense,  we  .•οηΙ.Ι  prop-rly  apply  it  to  the  literary  wm-ks  .d 
different  periods  and  countries,  l.ut  in  i.ractice  it  is  e(mtined  t.. 
the  poetrv  and  prose  of  the  period  of  (Irek  culture  that  we  call 
Vlexandrian  and  to  the  verse  of  Roman  poets  who  imitated  that 
literature,  l-ove  came  to  I.e  trealcl  l.y  these  writ.-rs  ni  a  m.,re  or 
l..s^  ....nveiitional  manner  of  whi.-h  we  hoi.e  to  show  thai  the  tourth 
hook  of  the  A.'iicid   is  a  couspieuons  exami>le. 

The  word  erotic•  was,  of  eonrsc,  derived  from  Eros,  the  jiod  ol 
l„ve  and  with  him  it  maintaim'd  the  closest  associations.  As  wc 
Miav  infer  from  the  .S,/,/-/«..vmm  -  nf  Plato.'  Eros  was  a  trod  of  .ittle 
honor  on  the  mainland  -d'  (ireee,  .  :  Ithough  his  name  was  ancient 
en(mgh.  .\lrcadv,  in  llesi..d.  he  i-  the  companion  ot  his  mother 
\l)hrodite  and  figures  as  a  co-or.linating  force  that  came  iito 
heing  after  Chaos.  To  the  philosoidiers  he  is  a  principle  ot  the 
universe,  actuating  all  living  things,  hut  with  this  Eros  the 
adjective  erotic  has  little  to  do.  It  is  the  pi-ture  ot  the  winged 
-od  that  the  word  calls  up.  In  Alcman  we  hear  of  him  Hitting 
among  the  flowers.^  and  in  Euripides  he  has  the  arrows  that  cannot 
miss  their   mark.'      Yet    if    is  only    in    Alexandrian   days   that    he 

<,i.  .">(■«  in  Hillci-CniHins.         "Medea,  ti:t4. 
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'I'lutii,  Syniixix,      li 


ff. 


.»!■.-:*■  VIE 
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„„1  „,isi-hievous  uivhiu  who  nu'ets  lis  in 


,,,,„,         ^'•"'""     •',;',„,«.  His  .•1..η..•1..ι•  is  luThaps  best 

til.•  whole  imnthcoii  ot  trH.tt.i  ^..  ι  heartless   treacherous 

uurksol  aitii.is.    '-  nM-ke.lly    slnmi-    willi 

III,.    iissoelMtloIls    ol     tlu•     U.'I'I     ""'I' 


s.-iil|.tiire  mikI  paiiiliii^. 

Ill     liiiliur    lliere     is 


,,„1,    ..liou-l.    Ul-ou    the    suhj.M.t    of    ...ve. 
,ut  it  IS  as  eoliipletelN 


,.,Ι.   the  Μΐιιι•ηι•Ν  ηί  ilie  >ro.ls 


i,Ho\ve.l.    the   Μΐ.ιι•ηΐΝ   .μ    ....    ..•..,  ^^^   .^^^^| 


si„rv  of  Huropa  runs 

,„,,.i..    by    Stesi.-liorus    the    sut..)eet     ot 


litliyrainli.    whieh    was 
f  the   god   Dionysus. 


1•••<"-•^>  ••""''"'•'  !"  "'"^'ΐ.  so  ..  Uanue,  still  extant  n.  a 
S,.,...ely  le^  popular  ^^  ^-„;;^  ,",/,,,  ■;„s  efforts  of  the 
'■•■T'"''''    :  V    Γ':     :: -^•      oi:;    a'n,e  .>a  heroie  worhl  ahuost 

""■'"■'■  '""■    ■  1•       .1,ππ•ν   Mieu      To  the  jr-wls  an.l   heroes   was 

•"  ""■  •■,^••'"^""',';'  '  ■'"  ,  !..,lo„,  or  ,.„u,luet  th.t  crave  roo.u 
-•'-"•"'•■''  :'.:•"""''"::?:..'./.    lea  aav^nta^e  of  the  super- 


(lavs   was 


^-•"•7" ;:;;;:;;:■  ;i;.:"',w'''1;'m ..■ 

Λ,-sehyluN   lo,e   as  a    luoin.  ^.^.^ij^^,,. 

„,,„sports  the  spectator  so  •;-!•  :">;'.;:  ,,.,  „.„.,  „u,nau 

anaru.ge.lher.ucwo,.ia,    a    the       snopa,.  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^_^ 

•'f    """"'""^•    "V"    '"    ^In nihof        1   lo   '     w.s   no,    though,    to  he 

;:ΐι;ί^;;^;;;:;ΐΞΐ.:;;:' 

„t•  Λ,.ρ,  ptus  "for  the  aauiihters  ot    Dana 


ans  IS  iin 


plied,  ana  in  the 
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Λ,κ,,ικ,ιιιιυι,  Ih.•  sin  of  Clytciiiiifstrii.  l>nt  they  were  not  employed 
til  make  the  phiys  more  interesting  nor  were  'hey  subjects  for 
tleseripticiii.  In  the  lost  i)liiy  of  .he  M'lniiidoiis.  he  i•^  sai.l  to  have 
tohl  with  great  power  the  love  of  Aeliilles  for  Patroelu.•.  and  this 
wonld  hav.•  l.een  called  hy  the  Greeks  an  erotie  passage,  for  to 
iheni.  and  especially  the  .\tlienians  and  the  eiti/ens  of  other 
>1i;tc>;  where  women  wei'c  sechuh'd.  it  was  easier  to  idealize  the 
.irtVetion   of  man   for   man   than   that    tietweeu   the   sexes.      In   the 

.\„li,l„,ti    of   Sopl les.    lilt•   love   of    liacmoii    for    tlie   h.-roine    is 

Mi->rcslivc  foi  the  lutnn•  (icveloiiiiicnl  of  the  drama.  I.iit  it  is  in 
Ihe  play  a  very  Miliordin.ile  motive.  In  Jhe  Trinlilnlih  Deim  .ra  is 
,1  victim  of  jealousy. 

Kiiripiiles  furnishes  more  material  for  disenssion.   in  the  case  of 
I'haedra  love  is  not  tlioiijrht  of  in  the  way  we  conceive  it.  and  it 
IS  only  in  this  play  that  it  is  iirescntcd  to  us  in  such  a  ]>eculiar  way. 
We  have  to  think  of  the  iroihless  .\phroditc.  who  has  a  cruel  and 
>pitefiil  side  as  well  as  til••  Miiilin'^'  mien  hy  whii-h  she  is  generally 
known.    She  is  a  heartless  perseeutoi•  of  those  who  otfend  her.  and 
Ihe  instrument   of  Icr  veii<reanee  is  a   mad.   irresistilile.  and  often 
iiK-esttKiiis   I   .ssioii.   that    niins   its   vi.-tim   and   freipiently   all  eon- 
eeriied.      This    love    is    a    madness,    /«ti'/o.    against    which    human 
intellificiice    is   of   no   avail.      The    purity    of    Ilipi.olytus   and    his 
disdain  of   Aphrodite   incuses  that    divinity,   and  she   resolves  to 
lict  revenge  l)y   inspiring  I'haedra  with  an  adilterous  pas.sion  for 
him  that  can  end  onl.\    in  guilt  and  (h'atli.     The  tpiecu  i  ■  prostrated 
with  th.•  for.-c  of  her  intliction.  and  on  the  third  day.  on  which 
Ihe  play  opens,  she  is  lying  powerless  uiion  her  eoiu'h    taking  no 
food  or  drink  and  resolutely  enduring  and  concealing  her  passion. 
The  interest  here  is  not  in  the  hue.  hut  in  the  suffering.     The  case 
is  (piite  parallel  with  the  madness  of  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  and  in  l)oth 
■  ases  the  poet   is  using  the  madness  ,is  a  tragic  instrument.     It  is 
not    humaii   love  that    is  descrihed.  liiit    a   rev<.lting.  overmastering 
passion  that   has  eome   from  .in  angry  deity.     Yet  Ihe  madness  of 
.\j,ix  u.is  ,1   much  s;ifer  kind   for  the  tragic  |)oet   to  employ.     The 
play   of    Kiiripides   marks    the   declination   of 
motives  less  I• 
is  teehnicall.\ 

,1  form  that  separates  if  from  the  sphere  of  hiniian  atTections.  but 
a  mad  love  of  this  heroic  sort  sent  hy  thi  goildess  uatiu-ally 
prepares  the  way  for  the  ileseription  of  a  human  passion  that  often 
takes  the  form  of  an  infatuation.  I'.speeially  among  people  who 
weie  less  ii-solved  to  resist  the  feeliiii;  than  other  nations  have  been, 
and  who  were  prone  to  helieve  in  superhuman  agencies  working 
upon  the  hearts  of  men.  the  tr.-urie  eonce|ifion  of  the  passion  differed 


the   drama   towards 
.itely  removed  from  daily  life.    The  love  of  Pliaedra 
acre   instrument   of  the  tragic  plot,  conceived   in 
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,, ...liinrv  oil.•.     Ιί.ΊΓιικΙ  the  Modfa 

:-x:;x';;:;';'ii'=;'H3':;;;;r::j;:;' ".;::.;?:';; 

\Vi•    llliiv    s:i.\.    tlUIMOM.                      ;„.,nl•,,•     ihscll.•.•    "1    ill.•    .Totl.• 
, trvuf   Atl...ns,   111.,    tl.-•..   '-'-'";      i  us  t.,  hav.•  1 u 

-■'-  •'':'••;''''? 'ν;ν;.;:^Γΐηί.•π•Μ,•.ιπ..•  pons  in 
;;r::;:^..— :;:n.n.in. ...,.........•.•.....  a....  „. 

.l,.s,.rt.•.!   W..in.Ml.   til.•!•.•    IS  l.ttl.•.  ^.^      ,^    ,,,,j,.    i„ 

K..v,Ttin.  ...  -;'''''•'•;•;';•;       "       F.     h.T  th...-.•  is  «..  ....Uless 

,,,  ,,„..,„s  ,.r  Sappho,  an.    ^  -    -    -^     ^    .,  ^.  .„,„,,   „..,  i,  „,,,  ,..• 

,,„t  Aphr,..l.t.•.    ^.■t  I-••     'V,     ,:'.:,;,,,,  ,,.ν.•  ..!•  a   woman   f..• 

■•'■'■'^'■•'^'"'  '"  '""""*'■                       ...    in  t'l..•  siun.•  wav  that   llu•  lov.• 
..iHlVi.^n.ls...•,.....!..•..!.     .      1      '     ;  .,^,;,.  ,,^ .,.      ^„„ 

S....M1.•.!  to  .•.•all/.    Iha.   no  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^,    Pausanias    ,n 

••'■'^'"""    '"   ."■^"•"'M-lat  or  Sappho  thoro  is  only  'I'/v  ".^-" 

the  S;,,.l"mHm  of  I  '*^>;•      J'      thVsaine  lime  love  and  war,  no. 

"";;■'"",      , ■•,,,:.., .,Η,.η.     ι-,  .ι..•  l.an.ls  ..f  Ant.ma.-h..s  it 

w;is    :i.|.1i'.s-..m1    I..    1>      Π.  IH  ^.^^^j    ,,,    ,,,,^.^ 

ι..•.•'-'•'>• '~^'''^''?''^\.  :;;:,,p  ,  ,•  o'..,.ns,.i,.  hin.s..it-io.• 

;••: ''''■'' ;;;':.''^;ΐ:^;:,   ;';;..•. ....iat.^...nip...y η,..ηι... 

'■•■•""■'""'•,,       Τ  ■,•  ..l.-Mar    I'nr.i   ,•..πηηιι...Ι    in    ni.T.Msin- 

,,  ,ν,•ΙΙ  as  .n  .•l.'^'.sL         .  1  -            ,,  ,i„„,,,,„„,  ,vhil.•  IMiiletas 

f,v...•  in   Al.  xan.lna   ui      ..•  >        "»   'J           .  ^^.^^^  ^^,,,,,.,.,,.,ι  ,., 

.,•  (..,s  w..  al.nost   ...,nall>    "       ^, ,s  ^md   l....ani.• ..n/e.l 

—  "'■  ""■  !"""■;:'::,..  wts,.ntini..n,s  of  a  l.-v.-Wn 
,.  „„.  pn„,..,.  lonn  ''''',>';;,  ,.^,,,,,  .,.,.ν.•,•η  s..ntnn,.ntality 
„„„      ,,s  ,,,η-  WMS  n..t  ,.l•    at..  .   "''       <  .  ,    ,„„.„,,,     ,,.t,s. 

„..,  .,l,s,.,.n,ty.     It  -f  ■';'""'^"    "11.;  s    an.l     sh..pher.l.-ss,.s. 

-hi.•"     '•••''■''-^'■''     '"'■      i;r:,„;:     j"        >    us.   wh..   was  pnnish...l 
Ksp...-iJly    r.nious  was     1.       ■  J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^, 

'Svni.  1S4I•  H'. 
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his   death.      Equally    popuiar   in    Aicxaii(lrian    litpratiire   was 


storv  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 


Th. 


the 

It  of  the  latter  never  beeanie 


strongly  establisiied  in  (ireeee  proper.  Im 


t  in  Efrypt  it  overshadowed 


thai    of  the  «rreater  -rods. 


irndeni'X'  to  pre 


th 


f   the   (ireck    relifiion.   and   iheii•   lii>le   in   poetry    rt 


I  he    elev:> 
epi}.'rain.  w 


id 
th 


ania 


Phe  Alexandrian  age  shows  a   marked 

d  sentimental  ehMueiils 

■fleets   it.      To 

1)0   added    the 


e  more  eneiiiiiiaii 


toiy    liueolie   ei»ylli(tn    max 


hieh 


inir  soirie   passni 


li   phi 


ke  an  cxeei'pt  on 
se   (d'   a    lov 


t  of  the  new  eomedy.  depiet- 
It   was  doubtless  a 


f. 


■elMiir 


factor   in   the  deveiopnieiit    of   tile   Uoman   ele'_'> 


ixonie   to( 


ik  u|)  t 


•rot  II 


that  lietw ■  the  time  wl 


rtrv  witii   fervor,  and  it  is  ri'inarkal)le 
te  and  the  death 


tatniliis  lie<'aii  1o  uri 


d"  ()vi<l.  liiere  is  not  a  fireat 


Kiel    who  illil   η 


the  shrine 


.f  V 


eiius. 


for  an  inditt'ereiil   lover, 


,ds 


)t  lay  his  trilmtc  on 

whom  the  wiiole  world  knows 

I'oiisi rained  at  times  to  dedicate  au 


have  r.  .eived 
ri-ival   of  the   (ireek    i*artheni\is   in    Italy. 


amatory  ode.    The  development  of  erotic  | try  may 

an   impetus    fi'om   tin 


H. 


was   liroiiL'ht    as   ;ι    captive    Irom    i'l 


'ic•    Mithradatie    wars.    an( 


Macrohins  f.dls  iis  that   he  was  an   insirnctor  ο 


f  Virtril.     II 


e  was 


loiihth 


'ss   a    tcaciici' 


if  (ireck   iiteratnrc•,   am 


1   proliMlily   intlueneed 

ill  ,. stent   the  first    IJomaii   who  ma•!.•  :i   name  l>y  writing 

legv,    ("ornelins   Callus.      To   him    he   «h'dicates   th. llectiim    of 

;tories  that   is  still  extant.     He  wrote  himself  only 


to  no  sm 


pU)ts  for  erotic  s 


elegi<'s  and  shi>rt   epics,  aiul  always  on 


tlie  sani     theme.      If  it    is 


true   that    ii.•   lived   t(.  the   reifin 


f  Tili.'rius.  as  Suidas  stat-'s,   it 


ileserves  ti 


lieirms  am 


noted  as  a  ci 


I   end 


S     Wl 


irioiis  fact  that  Roman  erotic  literature 
His  inHuenee   was   perhaps 


thin   his  lifetime 


lly   thought. 


iireater  than   is  ;.'enera 

Catullus  naturally  had  plenty  of  f<-rv< 


id   not 


oualil.v 


him 


especially    for  er 


iitic 


d  passion,  hut   that 
se.     In   this  a   nice 


pretence  .serves  (piite  as  well   as  a 


tierv   heart.     A   poem  like  the 


iirriasre   of   I'eleus   an 


("atnlh 
th 


hut    it    is.   in 


e  erotic  lecluiiiiue  Ilex 


d    Thetis  shows   little   enough   of   the   real 

the   Ariadne  episode,  our  best   example  of 

t   to  the  fourth  iiook  id"  the  Aeneid.     'I'hc 


l',(do>'ues  of  Virgil 


in 


tl 


:ie  manner  ο 


t   Th. 


'.«•Γί!!!.••^ 


and 


fi 


'e(|lU 


moil. 


I'll 


nth    a    passing:   tli.-m••   and    a    pheasant    r.Miiinis.'encc 
is.       Th.•     lvdo<riies    presuppose 


d"    his 


familiaril\    v.iih    111'•   s 


■iiieiits   of   liurolic    poelr.v.    sucli    a 


the  storv 


Λ'    D.nihnis. 


t.ick 
Tile 


second,  heirinnin 


LT.  ■■  Formosiim 


tor  t'.irvdon  ar.lebat   Ah'xiin. 


IS 


interesting   as   a    rare  .'xamp 


1.•   of   th-'   b.ivdove   that    found   no 


U.mi.•.     From  the  last  eclogue  w.•  learn  so 


Lvi'oris,  the   favorite  of  t 


we  find  till•  stor\   ο 
Leamh'r.   which    is 


Orph 


iiiiilhini.'  ab.iut 
he  hist  eU^gist.  (iallus.  In  tin•  (iei.rgics 
.'US  an. 


1  Fnrvdiee  and  tha.  of  Hero  and 


elsewhere   referred   to   in   this   stm 


In    tlu 


'av    itgr>-,aii• 
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.Wueid.   b..si.lps   fhr    Di.lo   .•1.ίΜΜΐ.•.     i>    th.•    ston    ..t    N.m.s    a.  .1 
Enrvalns  iM^uttifullv   f.l.l.   which   n.ay   lu•   a   ....n.pan.on   pu•.-.-   fo 
,1..    inoi.U.ut   of   ll...vnU.s   a„.l    Hylas   in    Aloxan-lnan    1. Watn  o. 
Vii-ftil  mentions  many  Famous  hrroin.s  in  tlio  sixth  hook      I  as.pha. 
also  appears  in  the  eelosiues.     Ariadne  is  not   n.entum.-l  hy  nam.•. 
l,„t  she  is  the  rniina  of  Λ  en.  VI.  US.     It  is  passn.g  strange  to  see 
,lu.  ehiUl  of  th..  poen.  -f  CatuHns.  whi^h  ^-ave  to  V,r,'.l  a   model 
for  the  last  part  of  th.•  Di-lo  story,  .vf.-rn•.!  to  hy  the  ---    .'πη 
th„t  he  ns..s  for  th.  ,,"'--'  "'■  < ''"-Ί'^'ίί"•     "";  1"''  7^'  "V  '" 
is  drawn  from  stori.s  of  th.  l)a,.hn..  typ.•  an.l  wdl  he  referred  to 
:.,ain.     In    ..-ncnd    it    ,s    ,-as,ly    re,.o,M,i/..d    tha,     Ν  :M    exh.h   s 
ahnmlantly  th,•  tast.  of    ,is  tin.e  and  th-  popular, ly  ot  Λ  .mns  and 

^''""\mon-   ti,.•   .de-ists    <;allus    was    the    first,    with    his    I'avorite. 
I.yeoris.     Tihullns   f,.H..ws  with    his   Delia,  an.l   h.s  su.-.-...ssor  was 


,'/,.,p,,:,ins.   who  had   a    favorit,..   Cynthia.      Ovid   .-ane-   last,   with 
his  forinna.  Lot  h.•  hd't  nothiutr  fur  any  sM...,.ssor.     1.•  r-dn-rd  loy.• 

th,•  sifrcts.      It   is  ncfillfss  to  citi    the 
Ι.•ι1   all   the  erotic   mati'rial  of 


til  an  art.  and  pnl'lisiicH  iH 

works  of  a   man  that   siiii|.ly   harvc^ 

■intiuuitv      Ilis  talent   for  sayin-  the  same  thni-  ni  ditterent  ways 

i.as  never  I η  surpassed,  and  all  the  st,.ck_ situatams  ,n 

\o\v  were  handh'd  again  ami  again,     ile  lett  no 


η  till-  art  of 
ithing  to  lie  said. 


'Acu.,  v.,  i;y4;  1λ.,  170. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE    rotriCS    OK    KROTIC    puetrv. 


Tho  erotic  piit'in  iidiiiils  of  citlici-  ;i  hem  oi•  a  lieroiiie.  Imf  fis 
It  would  be  ditltienlt  to  write  iiii  epie  poem  alxnit  a  woman,  so  it 
would  tie  a  ditiieidt  task  to  make  a  man  the  subjeet  of  au  erotic 
poem.  This  follows  ''rom  the  aims  that  thi-  two  respectively  liave 
in  v.ew.  for  the  epjr  aitns  to  awaken  our  admiration  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  man  doiii<r  and  sutTerin<r.  but  the  erotic  poem 
attains  its  end  when  it  starts  our  pity  and  our  tears,  and  the  most 
pathetic  thin•,'  in  the  world  is  a  woman  siiti'ei'iuir  undeservodh . 
(Oiise«piently  the  ei'olii•  poem  i>  at  its  best  wiien  a  woman  is  the 
subject. 

Now.  a  man  ma>  be  made  the  suliject  in  twc.  wavs.  but  the 
woman  in  only  one.  The  man  may  perish  for  love  of  a  boy.  since 
the  boy-love  that  caiue  into  (ireece  at  ail  early  time  was  thought 
capable  of  ideali/ation  and  was  often  treated  in  verse.  It  nwre 
often  was  celebrated  in  hymns,  and  we  tiiid  in  the  epic  material 
olfered  by  I'arthenius  only  two  ,>{  this  kind,  which  iiulicates 
that  they  were  in  less  favor.  One  of  these  is  about  one  Antileon. 
of  the  Italian  Ileraclea.  who  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  boy 
named  Hippariiuis.  aud  olfered  to  perform  any  feat,  however 
difficult,  if  he  could  only  win  his  love.  After  he  had  successfully 
accomplished  ,i  task  that  had  been  named,  the  tyrant  of  the  place 
fell  in  love  with  the  boy  and  was  about  lo  carry  him  off.  but 
Antileon  wi'ut  and  slew  him.  and  would  have  escaped  had  he  not 
fallen  over  some  sheep  that  were  tied  tocrether.'  This  example 
will  serve  to  show  how  a  poem  of  this  kind  can  be  written  without 
female  characters,  but  it  is  evidently  the  least  effective  of  all  forms. 
The  story  of  ITercules  and  Hylas  was  the  most  faniou.s'  and  i)erhai)s 
I  hat  of  Xisus  and  Euryalus  may  be  set  beside  it.  It  mav  be  ob- 
served that  the  love  of  woman  for  woman  is  idealized  in  the  poetrv 
"I  Sai)|)lio.  but  there  are  no  erotic  |ioems  based  upon  such  a  senti- 

irieiit.        .More    effective    than    love    between    me ight    to    be    the 

story  of  a  man  broutrbt  to  death  aud  disaster  by  his  love  for  a 
woman.  This  .seems,  in  the  nature  of  thincrs.  uiore  probable  and 
more  likely  to  stir  human  interest  and  sympathy.  Yet  it  was  not 
popular.  In  his  whole  collection  of  thirty-si.\  stories.  Partlicnius 
"ffers  a  single  example  of  it.     Virgil   himself  mentions  ITer.>  aud 


'Parthenius,  No. 


=Thenc.  Td.  XIII.;   Argon.  I.,  1187  ff. 
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,^,,„„1,,  ,„  ,,  „,,ν  ihnt  flls  us  tlHM,•  fat.,  uas  f.uniliar  to  the  publi.• 
of  till•  «lay: 

,,„i,|    iuvrnis,    mi.gnmn    cm    vr^at    ...    .-silms    ι«'.ο..ι 

,Ιιιιι.Η  ..ii...rf  neii.|«•  al.nij.fiH  turbat.i  ρΓ.Η'οΙΙιχ 

noon•  natitt  oawa  st-niH  trot»;  qucni  R.ipor  ii.gui.r^ 

|M,rta  t....at  .aeli,  .'l  wopiili»  inlisa  reclanmnt 

a.,,.i.i.a;      m-    n.is'Ti    |..'ssiii.t    rovocare   i-arenti•» 

ii.r   „i.>r.lura   s.,,,ri    cni-lfli    fuaoio  virg...    _^^^^^    i  H.,  •2,-,Ν••:β:ΐ. 

,„•  ,h,>  st.TV.  an.l  a   f.w  olh.Ts.   (...fbaps       h-  Ρ'Φ"»»••'^^•   '"«>; 

,,„,„„.  was  ..,•!.-.....!,..!  in  at  loast  thr..•  f     -s  ot  vers.•    "    -  ^'^J 
th..  .M.iKra.u.  au.l  tlu•  n.-w  .•ο,η...1.ν  '     Th.-s-  had  s,u-h  a  ^oKU.   Mi  t 
I'.  „i.i  no,  1...  snr,.ris...l  to  Hn.l  i.nt  ra.vly  th.•  tra,..•  .-η.ί..•  ston 

with  a  man  for  a  licro.  '  ■.....•  ,,;.,•  .,π.1 

Whil.  th..  ain,  ..f  lra«...ly  is  U,  pn-s.•,.,   a   ,m..,u,•..  ο        t>    a 
,„,,„,   ,h..  ..tr....t  of  11,-  tra./i.  ......ti.•  st.,ry  w  to  .novo  our    ..t>  dU. 

,.      T,...n,.•  ..n,..r.  in,o  ,h..  n-a-h•.•  as  well  as  |„ty.  l.nt  th.•  latt.- 

^     ^,,.,ΐν   η,.ρ... s,.     This   is  ..sp..,.ially  tn..•  wlu•»  tlu-  sulucvt 

s  '  \     nan      n-l.  as  was  sai.l  iM-fon-,  th..  po.-m  .s  th..u  at  .ts  best. 
We  .  Μ  ■      e,n!.u-ann.  of  a  n.an.  an.l  ..ann-.t  fe..l  th..  sam.-  syn.p..^h>• 

^  ,  •:';.;Ιη.;..ηη..     nu.  w,.n.en  ..f  ..•a.e.ly nust  have  n.anh^ 

,,,i1s     ().,..  n.av  think  of  Antijione.  who  is  .•onraKe..ns   o.  U>te.n- 

;.,    wl ..  is  .h.rin,  an.l  n.ven,..fnl.     Ale...stis  is  «enth•  Im    hra^x^ 

Ϊ 1.      i,Te,vn..e  of  ain,  h...w,...n  th.•  U:^u-   en.t.e  p..en,  an.l  t,-aged> 

I  ;;     innstrat...l  ,n  the  .as.•  of  M..h.a.  who  is  a  stvon,,  v„..l,..|v.. 

,„th..r  in  the  1,•π.'...1ν  of  Kn.'ipi.hs.  ln,t  a  L'-.h•,•  -irl  m    he  ep,.• 

ΐΐΰη,ί;.    \na,h,..alsoislit,h..,o..e,hana..h.Minthepo,.., 

„!•  cLtnllus:  h..,•  .v,.n,h  ,.,ak..s  h.•,•  fat.,  sa.l.l..,•.     It  w.  1  he  m-alle.! 

that  Vimil  hegins  Dido's  stofy  in  I,..,•  y..iith  an.l  pnnty. 

""'\„    .!n..l„'.n   it   n.ay   ....  sai.l.  that   fn.n,  he,•  ,,...nre  th..  nun 

is  nv.r..  irn.paral.l.•  an.l  .noiv  t.-a^n.•  in  th..  eas.•  .,    a  wo,uan.  hut 
,.     .     a    a    in,e  wh,•,,  a  n.an  ...uhl  1...  th,-  suhj.-.-t  .,f  a,i  ero  ,e  ρ..•η.. 
:.     i..   poetrv   is  ..ss..ntially  ..pie.  an.i   it   uses  e.ther  the  sam.• 
,„.„„,  .,,  ;,,.  ,,..uia,.  .-oupl..,.   l.nt    it    .•.^.■n,hl..s  the  .Iranu,    .n      s 
sn.all...•    -o.npass.       The     <..lyss.n     itself    pr.;sents    s.  uat,ons     hat 
woul.l  1...  .■apal.le  ..f  t,...at>„en1  in  the  Ah-xnn.lnan  s^yle.     Naus  ea, 

.,,  e..n,ple    n.i.h.  hav,•  l.e-on,..  infatuate.l  w,th  the  h.•,•..  ha.    th 
„,,.,ls  .,f  th.•   i.h.t  .l..n,a„.l...l   it   ..,•  th..  lu.et  ehos.M,  ,o  tm.t   ,     „ 
his  w,.-  as  it    is.  sh..  is  sp.,k,.„  ..f  as  ......ly  to  he  ena,no,m-d  ot 

Ivss,.,  s"     Y....  ha.l  -his  h,...n  .lone  it  wouhl  hav.^  h.^n  at  the  loss 

;,/;,„„,„„,  i,.t,.,...s,.  f..,•  th..  pi.-tu.•..  of  a  .no.lest.  ,>he,l,..nt  an.l  pure 

.-ri,..se  ■.,.p..a,  t..  i...  -l...  .-lo-f  -""-....^  -t  tl..•  Kon,..,.  ..l-gv.    So.,  tl.e  ex..elleat 
,.rtido  of  Jaeobi.  Rh.  Mus..  I.X.  190.-,  p,..  liH-lCx 


"  •     liPst   l.....k.  wlicn   Briseis  was  led  "^vay     rom  tl  e  ten      1 

a..^:!::  ai^r.     In  .•οη«.φ...η..  of  this  theyean  serve  on  y^as 
episodes  in  long  poen^s.  and  it  is  son.etnnes  'If-l;      ,^ ^^    \\^^ 
niausible  ieas..n  fcr  their  intro.iuet.on  there.    I- or  ApoUomus  tnis 
h  ρ     nel  t     1.   extren>elv  easy,  since  the  Meaea  story  had  jhvji 
Uen  aT  nt.'.'ral  part  of  the  legend  ..f  the  goUlen  tleeee      He  haa 
2  t^  elrV  1  he  did  upo,.  the  topies  proper  to  cro  «e  poe 
m    the  task  was  done.    Catullus  intn.auees  the  s  ory  ο    Ar  ml  u- 
u     Theseus  into  the  poe.n  on  the  u.arnage  ot  Peleus  a  d  Thet 

t    it   is  s..  obviously   a   digression  that   he  scarcely   attempts  \c. 
:l  VS      nthe  otU  hand,  employs  all  his  aK  to  n.alu- 

1       li  hi   episode   a    natural  step    in   the   progress  ..t   the   lu^o 
tun-       The  si«rn>  that  took  Aeneas  to  Afx.ca  was  a  part  ο 
,    -s  spite    and  her  spite  runs  all  through  the  poem.     It  ^^as 
'.ral  Venus  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the  hero,  and 

fi         ♦„...  1  for  the  old  enemv  to  plan  the  temptation.     The 
:r;^'th::  :      i^-nt:!;  riking  L.^  perfectly  with  th^r 
tions   as   deities   of   love   and   marriage.     The   un.on   of     he 
•ilode  and  the  epie  is  made  still  closer,  b---;»};  '^  ^"  .J^^'J, 
is  described   for  the  sake  of   the  queen,  and  the  fate  of  (  lensa 
■Argon.  1.,  »««  IV.  ΛΓΜ  a. 
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HiiiiiH  ίΐ  111•»•  iiitt'ffsl  wlifii  uc  Ihiiik  'if  her  fm•  wluiin  it  WiC  U>\<\. 
Ill  tlif  Inti'i"  ImmpKs.  till».  \\Ί•  iiiT  iml  allinvcii  In  I'lir^fi•!  Didn. 
AMi'iiiiiiis  riili's  tli<-  Iiihnc  tlmt  sli••  luiil  uivcii  liiiii:'  tlit•  rrwanl  tliat 
he  proiiiisi'il  In  Kiinaliis  wii»  η  '_ΊΙΊ  n{  Iutk.'  iiiiil  haiiHiis  in  death 
was  \viM|i|iri|  ill  a  •„μι•ιιιι•ιι(  tlial  she  liail  wovt'ii.'  LcaHf  of  all  can 
\vi'  fnrirt't  llic  passan'•  m  ll•»•  sixth  IxMik.  xvhcri•  Iht-  (|iu'i'ii  has  taken 
hiT  linn!  iil.n••'  jiiikhik  llic  haplt-ss  iifroiiit-s  of  uiicifnt  story.'  Yet. 
in  s|)ili•  of  ail  this,  thi•  ίικΙ(•|Μ•ιιιΙ»ΊΐΙ  unity  of  tin•  traK«'<ly  rt-muins 
I'onspiciioiiH  Miiil  is  markcil  hy  the  cxtciisioii  of  tin•  episode  beyond 
ihe  departure  of  .\eiieas.  Λ  more  than  siirtieienl  exeuse  for  this 
is  the  le(iae.\  of  hatred  that  tile  ipieell  leaves  to  her  deseendautH 
and  the  prophec'N  of  ilie  llaiiiiiliaiie  wars.  ΊΌ  these  is  attached 
the  eiirse.  and  thus  tlii'  erotie  story  is  ingeniously  eotiipieted. 

An  erotie  poem  has  several  parts,  hut  all  of  these  are  usually 
not  found  in  a  siiii;le  poem.  In  the  Arironaiitiea  tlu'  interest  is 
ealletl  to  the  onanioiirnient  and  the  progress  of  love  in  Medea's 
heart.  In  the  IIypsi[)yle  incident  there  is  only  a  hrii-f  partiiij; 
scene.  In  the  Ariadne  episode  in  Cafiilliis  all  parts  are  passed 
over  lightly  except  the  desertion;  still,  the  meetin;;  and  eiiaiiiour- 
meiit,  the  curse  and  the  conclusion,  are  present.  In  the  Ιΐίρμιι- 
hltii.s  of  Kuripides  the  sutferiii}:  of  the  '|ueeii  under  the  pain  of 
love  is  (lescrihed  at  fireaf  leii>ttli;  veiiireance  is  planned  and  the 
end  is  descrilicd.  In  the  Alexandrian  erotic  fraKnient  discovereil 
hy  (ireiifcll  and  Hunt  there  is  nothing;  liiit  the  maiden's  lament; 
the  enamouriiieiit.  wooing  and  ilesertion  are  all  left  to  the  reader 
to  imaKine.  and  in  jieneral  it  is  easy  to  lielieve  that  the  lamen* 
was  the  favorite  topic  of  the  poets.  In  the  Dido  episode  we  find 
all  the  elements  of  an  erotii•  poem,  and  these  are  the  following: 
the  |(rolojrue  or  iiitroduet ion.  the  eiiamoiirment.  the  progress  ami 
fruition  of  love,  the  desertion  u.^-ludiiif;  a  parting  scene,  'he 
curse  and  death.  It  remains  to  indicate  hrietly  th(>  normal  η  .it- 
ment  of  each  of  these  stages. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  proloiriu'  is  to  introduce  the  heroine  to  the 
n-ader  and  to  prcdisjiose  u>  ii  her  favor.  Cari'  is  taken  through- 
out the  whole  work  to  maki'  us  love  her,  but  it  is  a  well-kn()wii  fact 
that  the  bet-'inniiiii  is  llie  all-imi)ortant  part,  and  what  is  there  well 
.started  will  <ro  far  towards  taking  (-are  of  itself  in  the  se(|uel. 
Hence  we  find  the  poets  taking  special  pains  to  create  a  powerful 
impression  at  the  start.  The  stock-in-trade  of  the  heroine  is 
you*•  ■  aiity  and  innocence;  she  ma.v  hase  been  wronged  as 
A  >  '...1'  ;is.  who  had  done  a  favor  and  met  with  iiijiratitude. 
Ari:.:'•  I  first  presented  to  us  in  the  poem  of  ("atiillus  at  the 
momeni  .-;     tiding  herself  deserted,  and  the  description  Is  miniile 


■v.,  571. 


ΊΧ..  26*;. 
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iind  piftorial.'  Virfiil.  m  uKiial.  hm  all  th»•  motiws.  IJido  is 
iiitr(.<liUT.l  lis  ih,-  pm•,.  |„-i,K.  „f•  „  ^,„„|  himl.iiii.l.  to  whom  nIu> 
ΙΐίκΙ  iiivcii  hn•  love,  «illi  fh..  iimiitidiliiMl  sanction  of  1ι<•ι•  fiithei• 
ΗΠ.Ι  the  Ko«ls:'  She  wns  fh,.  vic-liiii  of  a  .•ι•ιΐι.|  wronK  and  of  .Ι,.ο»•]) 
lion,  which  wci•,•  JMiih  aK^ravatcd  because  the  guilty  person  was 
her  own  hrother.    Sympathy  for  her  misfortune  turns  "to  admiration 

for   the  cnerffy   and   ra^e  she  disphiyed    in    leadiuK  away   hnr 

people  and  founding  a  city.  Her  beauty  is  last  mentioned."  She 
was  most  Leant  if  ul  in  form  and  carried  lierself  like  Diana.  Virtiil's 
task  was  nion-  dilticult  than  that  of  CHtnlliis.  who  had  inertly  to 
picture  the  p.sir  bacehante-eyed  urirl  strainintt  her  visioi.  towards 
the  departing  ship  wliih•  her  hair  falls  from  its  fastening  and  the 
wavelets  toy  with  the  garments  at  her  feet.  Sympathy  ffoes  out 
unhidden  to  a  wron|ied  and  innocent  ehihi.  It  must  he  won  for  a 
woman. 

The  enamourment  is  always  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  erotic  poem.  It  is  rcKiilarly  instantaneous,  or  nearly  s<>.' 
Tile  gradual  growth  of  love  has  ijo  part  in  these  ancient  stories. 
The  passion  is  conceived  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  madness! 
and.  as  it  is  usually  sent  from  a  gotl.  a  slow  inception  is  excludeil. 
Kros  or  Amor  carries  a  bow  with  arrows  and  torches,  but  the 
bc^iniiinii  of  love  is  due  to  the  arrows.  This  was  a  hackneyed 
conception,  and  the  best  poets  prefer  to  suggest  the  action  of  Eros 
rather  than  to  describe  it  iu  the  familiar  fashion,  as  Apollonius 
did.  Catullus  leaves  it  to  Ix-  inferred,  and  Virgil  implied  it  only 
by  such  words  as  lohnis.  .sainia.  The  eyes  arc  often  thought  of 
as  the  seat  of  love,  and  it  was  with  gazing  that  Dido  was 
enamoured  (ardcseit  tuciido).  It  is  said  of  her.  too.  that  she 
clung  to  him  \uth  her  eyes  and  her  whole  being: 


haeo  oculie,  haep  peotnrp  toto 
liaerpt,  et  intpnlum  greniio  fovet. 


-I.,    717,    718. 


Λ  metai)hor  that  may  iie  |)eculiar  to  Virgil,  and  .'crtainly  is  not 
biickneyed,  is  contained  in  the  expression: 

longumque  bibetat  amorem— (.She  drank  deep  oi  love). 
Ill  Propertius  Amor  fixes  his  image  iu  the  eyes.    "  Not  so  lightly 
in  my  eyes  did  the  boy  plant  his  image  that  my  forgotten  dii.st 
shduld  lack  your  love." 

Non  adeo  leviter  nogtris  puer  haesit  ocellie 
Ut  mens  oblito  pulvie  aiiiore  vacet. 

—J.,  IU. 
'Oat.  LXIV.,  60  ff. 
Ί.,  34Γ).       ^Cf.  Rolide,  Der  Orieohisplio  Roninu.  p.  149.     ΤΓριιιζι•,  p.  120. 
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It  WHH  with  thi'  »•ν••Η  tliat  f'vntliia  tirnt  «iniKht  I'ropiTtins. 

C'yhlliiii    ΐ'Γίιιιιι    oiil»    iiii«iTiiiii    nii•    I'ppit    ιι«ρΙΙί•. 

lltTi•  iiK'iiii  N'ir^ril's  ln-atimiit  in  «Miiiiiiliitiv»'  iiiil  nriuiiuil.  Πι• 
Μ•ί/ΐ(|  til•'  i»|iiM(iliinii>  art'oiilrii  h\  llu•  iicrs••»  of  the  Imv  As.-aniiis 
tu  a(tiiiii|iliHli  till•  .1  iiiniiriiiciit  in  n  inivt'l  way.  ami  In•  hiw  h<> 
(Itsiriliiii  it  that  III••  |iiMti<al  fiftioii  si-cnis  cxtrfint'ly  pniliulilt•. 
W'v  n^ailily  ciiiiMiii  tii  the  part  tliat  I'npid  play•*.  It  wan  likcl> 
that  till•  lioy  hIumiIiI  win  thi•  (•hililless  woman's  heart  for  th••  I'athi'r 
At  th••  sanl••  timi•.  .ill  tht•  usual  int  ia|>ln  ι•μ  of  rrotii•  po.^try  art• 
vattcrcfl  here  aii:l  llit-r»».' 

Tin•  olistarl.•  t"  lov.•  is  shaiil••,  ino<lfsty  or  p-  ρικίοι•.   atoais), 

aiMl  till•  poets  love  to  «Iwell  upon  it.  Its  seat  .;  ill  the  eyes  like 
love,  ami  llien•  the  two  struKKle  for  the  inaster\ .'  Apollonius  has 
a  lonjf  passafie  ilescriptive  of  Medea's  hesitation.  With  h<'r  it  is 
onl\  a  tei  liiiji  of  girlish  sliyi-ess  tliat  prevents  her  from  speaking 
(if  her  love  to  her  sister  (TrnfjHtvit)  αίόώί).  Where  the  poHsion 
is  sinful  and  forluddeii  the  feeling  is  a  dilTennt  otu•.  Kxamples 
of  this  an•  found  in  I'artheniiis.  Nos.  i:{.  l(i  and  17  Virgil  agnin 
is  uni(pie  ill  his  treatment.  Uido's  μικίοι-  is  not  shyness,  for  her 
place  in  the  >vorl(l  is  independent  and  her  will  is  free;  it  is  not 
shame,  for  there  was  every  reason  for  her  marrying  the  hero,  and 
nothing  forhidden  in  her  love,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
'ihe  nhstiicle  is  in  Ih-r  own  heart,  and  it  is  only  hefore  the  bar  of 
her  own  conseience  that  she  is  eoudeiiined.  She  had  sworn  to  the 
ashes  of  Syehaciis  a  voluntar.N  promise  inver  to  think  of  h)Ve 
again,  and  many  suitors  hud  lieeii  spurned  hotti  in  Tyre  and  Afriea.' 
The  thought  of  wedlock  wiis  h.ilcfnl  to  her  and  hive  became  a  sin. 
So.  when  the  great,  cold  hero  cHiiii•  and  won  her  heart,  unasked, 
her  pri<lc  relielletj  against  the  new  emotion.  Yet  love  was  stnmg. 
ami  with  tli•   ■^..ιlctil)ll  i<\  the  siods.  she  yielded. 

The  symptoms  id'  loVe  wci-e  well  known,  and  over  them  the 
erotic  puets  hived  to  linger.  Medea  grew  pale  and  blushed  by 
turns.  First  slic  drc.imt  of  .Jason,  and  when  she  was  startled  from 
her  rest  she  could  not  sleep  again.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  bed 
and  moaned.  .After  the  intervii'w  with  .Inson  she  heeded  not  the 
friends  about  her;  mechanieally  she  mounted  her  swift  chariot, 
and  she  heant  not  the  words  that  her  sister  addressed  to  her.'  Dido, 
too,  was  sleepless.  She  could  not  rest  for  thinkiiii:  of  .\eneas  aiid 
all  the  honor  of  his  race.  She  rushed  aimlessly  tlirough  the  city 
like  a  woiiiuled  deer.  Kajierly  she  woos  .\eneas.  shows  him  tlic 
walls  and  the  wealth  of  Carthage.     She  halts  in  her  speech.     She 


»., 


'See  I.nnKiuigc.  p.   7ll. 
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plans  to  hiivr  hi»  ιοιηρηην  ciiiitiiiuHlly  iiiitl  Ιη'^γν  uguiii  for  tnlpK  of 
Troy.  She  lies  ii|i<in  the  tmuh  wIhtc  he  luid  lain  luul  lakps  tin• 
young  Am-anitw  to  her  ΙιπήηΙ,  if  nhr  i-itn  fhent  her  lov.•.  All  tli»• 
work»  of  tin•  city  an•  NiiMiH'ndfd.' 

.Marriiiut•  lia<l  iontf  hfcn  a  siilijfrt  of  piK'try  ami  ciiiij•!  not 
Im•  iisi'il  with  effect  in  erotic  vert»»•  nnlesis  treateci  in  a  novel  way. 
fn  the  chapter  upon  Λ  «ollonius  will  he  found  an  account  of  this 
teature  of  his  story.  -ido's  was  a  niwkery  of  a  niarriap-  and 
l>oded  ill  for  her.  The  .avc  was  a  romantic  feature  taken  from 
the  Argonantiea.  I>ut  Virgil  showed  great  originality  and  skill  in 

making  the  use  nf  it nforni  to  the  law  of  the  possible  and  the 

probable. 

A  desertion  may  take  the  place  of  a  partiiiji  scene  as  in  the 
story  of  Arindne  in  Catidlus.  but  in  Virgil  the  plot  has  been  so 
manngcd  that  we  have  l)oth.  The  stock  reproaches  to  be  hurled 
against  the  recreant  lover  are  to  be  giithcred  from  Catullus  ami 
Virgil.  These  are  i)erfidy.  |>er.jnry.  cruelty  ,iml  pitilessness.  Didu 
was  hampered  in  her  attack  because  she  bad  done  the  wnoiuK  and 
the  hero  had  been  inost  discreet.  She  calls  him  ixifiiiiix;  it  is 
becait'c  hi•  had  given  the  right  hand  of  friendship.  The  eliiirge 
of  perjury  she  could  not  nuike.  but  she  was  able  to  bring  up  the 
ancient  reproach  of  the  race  of  Laomedon : 

DCMis,    hen,    perilitH,    necduni 
Laon'eilonteae  nrntis  [«riuria  geotiiif 

—TV.,  .142. 

Another  charge  equally  ditficult  to  sustain  was  impiety,  yet  she 
can  call  his  conduct  a  tanliim  iipfas.  Other  expressions,  such  as 
ii>faurl.  laput  (6\'λ).  iufnndus  rir  (497).  and  iniprobns  (:186). 
have  been  ailded  to  the  vocabidary  of  reproach  by  Virgil.  There 
is  a  similar  scene  in  the  Arg(mantica  when  Me<h  ι  suspects  Jason 
of  an  intention  <if  snrr.-ndcring  bet•  to  hei  pursuers."  The 
entreaties  of  the  fearful  lover  are  eonnnon  to  this  with  the  parting 
scene  in  the  Aeneid. 

The  wronge  I  lover  gets  vengeance  by  a  curse.  In  the  Ariadne 
story  this  occup  t>  o.ily  two  lines;  in  Virgil  it  is  somewhat  ei  ..jor- 
ated  and  is  fo'lov.ed  by  «  legacy  of  hatred  to  their  descendants. 
The  curse  wi,i  be  r  cntioned  at  greater  Ungth  in  the  chapter  on 
Catullus. 

The  con-lusion  of  the  erotic  story  is  usually  tragic.  In  the 
collection  of  I'artlieuins  the  love  ends  in  death  for  the  lovers,  and 
often  for  all  concerned.  In  the  Ariadne  .story  the  dem  ex 
machiiia  comes  in  the  shajK•  of  Bacchus;   in   Euripides   Phaedra 
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and  Hipi>(>lytus  both  <lii'.  Dido's  I'lid  was  lioth  tragic  and 
spectacular. 

Erotic  poetry  shares  with  tlie  epic  a  foiuhiess  for  the  super- 
natural. ()f  the  Rreater  prods.  \  enus  and  Cupid  are  of  supreme 
iini)i>rtanie  since  without  fheni  there  can  be  no  enamourinent. 
The  p:re;it  importance  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  older  poetry 
has  already  l)een  spoken  of.  Juno's  aid  is  necessary  for  the 
inarriaRc.  Tlic  sun  as  the  witness  of  crime  and  the  furies  take 
us  to  tratredy  rather  than  to  the  epic':  Dido's  sorceress  invokes 
Chaos  an<l  Krel)us.  but  the  deity  jiar  crccUouf  of  erotic  poetry 
is  Hecate.  To  licr  the  curse  is  addressed.  She  is  tiie  patroness  of 
witches,  and  love  lias  been  the  sjihere  of  witchcraft  in  all  time. 
Rites  are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  winning  or  rcfjainiuir  love. 
The  deserted  Invci-'s  curse  has  already  been  spoken  of. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Dido's  sorceress.  It  will  escape  no  one 
that  thi  eighth  eclogue  contain.^  an  earnest  of  the  witchcraft  of 
the  Aehcid.  Magic  was  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  vulgar  to  something  that  inspires  awe.  The  dreadful 
power  of  Circe's  spells  makes  her  miracles  fit  entertainment  for 
the  readers  of  Homer,  whose  tone  is  eminently  noble.  The  idyll 
is  humbler.  The  scene  is  in  the  country  i\nd  among  she)>hcrds. 
where  superstition  flourishes.  The  rites  arc  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  for  the  jiurpose  of  winning  or  retraining  love.  This  is, 
however,  the  pur]>ose  for  which  they  are  employed  in  the  .Veneid. 
It  was  necessary  to  ennolilc  it  in  many  ways.  The  prei)arations  are 
on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  pyre  and  the  relics  collected  are  fit  for 
the  service  of  the  queen.  The  sorceress  is  the  priestess  from  the 
tem{)le  of  the  Hesperides ;  formerlv  she  had  fed  the  dragon  that 
guard(Hl  the  apples.  This  puts  the  scene  back  into  mythological 
times  and  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  change  that  Virgil  has 
made  in  the  genealogy  of  Dido. 

Now.  if  Virgil  succeeded  in  attaching  his  sorceress  to  a  famous 
legend  of  the  mythology,  it  remained  to  make  her  art  equal  to  her 
fame.  Her  powers  are  told  in  five  liner,  only,  but  they  are  of  ι  lie 
greatest.  B»  licr  charms  she  can  set  free  what  hearts  she  will,  and 
strike  cruel  j)ain  into  others:  sh(>  can  stop  the  water  in  the  rivers 
and  turn  the  stars  backwards;  she  can  arouse  the  souls  of  dead 
men  in  the  night ;  you  will  hear  the  ground  rumble  and  see  the  ash 
trees  come  down  from  the  mountains.'  Turning  to  the  eighth 
eclogue,  we  find  there  the  commonest  of  all  mnsic  performances, 
bringing  down  the  moon  from  the  sky.  which  Medea  had  often 
done.  We  read  of  the  clannny  snake  in  the  meadows  that  can  be 
broken  in  two  by  a  charm,  a  purely  rustic  feat.    Rustic  also  is  the 
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IriUisferciKre  of  a  crop  i'lvmi  ono  ticld  to  Hiiothor.  Traiisforniation 
into  a  wolf  was  a  pieci'  of  vulgar  iiiagii•.  Oue  feat  common  to 
the  Aeneid  with  the  eelopuc  is  that  of  raising  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

Virgil  suggests  to  iis  the  prt'.jiuli(<•  against  niagit•  in  Rome  in  the 
lines  : 

Testor,  eara,  ■loo»  pt  to,  germauu,  tuunujiio 
iluli-e  cajmt,  niagicas  invitam  awiiigicr  artis. 

Superstition  there  was  at  Home,  among  all  classes,  in  jireat  |)leiity, 
but  it  was  rather  Ktrnscan  than  Oriental,  anil  seemed  almost  a 
part  of  religion.  The  /i(////.v/)i<i.<  enjoyed  the  pa1roiia<re  of  the 
state  and  drove  a  thriving  practice  in  private  life,  hut  the  rites 
of  the  East  seemed  vulgar  and  debasing.  They  are  ridieided  in 
an  extremely  annising  satire  of  Horace,'  where  they  ilisi;usteil 
even  the  god  Priapus,  and  he  was  not  a  finicky  deity:  the  moon, 
too,  had  to  conceal  licr  face.  The  attitude  of  Dido  is  piu'ely 
Roman.  She  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  when  she  leans  open-mouthed 
over  the  steaming  entrails,  and  she  has  resort  to  the  magic  arts 
otdy  to  deceive  her  sister  in  her  motive  for  budding  the  funeral 
(tyre.  This  is  an  ingenious  device  wliereby  Virgil  sueeccded  in 
bringing  in  a  stock  element  of  I'rotic  stories  without  demiinding  the 
sanction  of  the  Romans  for  it.  It  will  be  rememljcred  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Aeneid  the  powers  of  the  nether  world  are  on  the 
side  of  Ronie's  enemies. 

There  are  in  the  fourth  book  traces  of  the  intlueiu-e  of  other 
forms  of  erotic  stories.  One  of  these  is  of  special  interest  since 
the  failure  to  recognize  it  caused  for  a  long  time  misapprehension 
of  the  two  lines,  Γ)50.  Γ)51 : 

N'oii    licuit    thalami    oxpertem    sine    oriniiiie    vitam 
degere  iiioro  ferae,  talis  nee  tangere  curas. 

The  crucial  words  are  unur  frrar.  which  Conington  rightly  calk 
startling.  There  is  ci'rtaiidy  no  reference  to  any  wild  beast,  such 
as  the  lynx,  which  Servius  tells  us  never  takes  a  second  mate. 
The  abstract  /Vn'/ff.s\  used  in  speaking  of  Metabus.  father  of 
("amilla.  in  XI..  Γ)68.  means  oidy  "  wild  life." 

neqiie  ipse  mamis  feritate  deilisset. 

This  can  cmly  mean,  "  he  loved  his  wild  life  too  nnich  to  .surrender 
his  liberty."  We  are  too  familiar  with  the  frontiersman  in 
-Vmerica  to  fail  to  recognize  his  type.  Ry  the  word  ffva  we  will 
then  understand  the  feminine  type,  the  huntress  who  lives  on  the 
mountains  following  the  chase.     Stories  of  this  beautiful  asceticism 
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wore  aiuoug  tlic  most  popular  of  itiitiquity.  Hippolytus  is  a 
familiar  example.  He  worshipped  Artemis  alone  aud  brought 
upon  himself  the  anger  of  Venus.  The  story  of  Daphne  was  even 
more  famous,  and  I'arthenius  furnishet  us  another  type  of  the 
pure  huntress  in  the  last  .story  of  his  eoUeetion,  yet  her  love  was 
tiually  won  by  Kesus.  The  s|)irit  of  this  idealized  purity  dictated 
another  passage  of  the  fourth  book: 

•-i    iiKii    prrlacsuni  tlialiinii   tHrilai'i|iie   fiUBset, 
lie  (III  MM'  \iiiclii  M'Ui'tii  sociiire  iiigali, 
|•ιιΜ(|ΐι.Ίΐη     iiriimi.s    ;iiiioi•    ilcccptani     nmrtr    If fcllit ; 
^i    iiiiiii    iii'ri    ;iiiiiiii)    lixiiin    iiiiiiiotiimijiie    sedcret, 
Jmic   uni   tuisaii  potiii  succuiiiherc  culpae. 

—  13   ff. 

It  was  sueh  au  ideal  that  Dido  had  set  before  herself,  and  would  not 
.surrender  without  a  strufjgle;  the  thoi'iiht  of  a  lover  seemed  f> 
her  a  sin.  Tin•  eoneeption  is  not  new  in  the  Aeneid.  It  was  a 
life  of  this  sort  that  Ori)heus  led  after  the  death  of  Eurydiee. 
One  line  espeeially  suggests  the  begiiming  of  the  fourth  book: 

uiilla  Veuus,  uoii  ulli  auimum  flexere  liymenaei. 

— (leor.,   4,   .510. 

Compare  with  this  line  Dido's  own  words  and  those  of  her  sister: 

solus  liic  infloxit  scpsiim  aniimunrnic  labautom  i.npulit. 


θ 


osto,   nograni   miUi   (jiioinlani    Ucxorc   niHrili. 


—;!.). 


There  is  one  stoek  sentiment  for  parting  seem  that  Virgil  has 
made  little  use  of.  but  at  least  suggested.  Aenei•.  "lis  Dido  that 
be  will  ever  delight  in  tbinking  of  her  (iS:;.")).  iirv  mc  mcmiiiissr 
pifjehit  Elisttae.  Dido  docs  not  heed  this  serap  of  comfort,  and  it 
is  passing  strange  that  i1  was  not  made  tiie  oeeasion  of  a  taunting 
reply.  Ariadne  calls  Theseus  "  forgetful  "--iinmoitor  (ΙίΛ). 
Ilypsipyle  says  to  Jason  on  parting.  "  I  pray  thee.  Avhen  thou  art 
far  away,  and  when  thou  art  returning,  remember  Ilypsipyle 
(I..  896Ί.  So  Ml  le;i  says  to  .lason.  "Remember  the  name  of 
Medea,  if  hap!\•  thou  return  (me  day  to  thy  home:  so  will  I 
remember  thee  when  thou  art  gone  '"  (TIT..  l()f)8  tf.).  Ja.son 
replies.  "  Yea.  verily,  if  Τ  escape  my  fate,  methinks  I  will  never 
forget  Ibee  by  night  nor  yet  by  day."  That  Virgil  knew  this  for 
a  commonplace  of  s>u'b  scenes  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Aeneas. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  love  of  Dido  for  Aeneas  with 
her  love  for  Sychneus  and  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
aiiiarc  and  f]iU<jfrc.     .Mthongh  like  most  synonymous  terms,  they 
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are  sometimes  used  indifferently  where  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  observing  a  distinetion.  yet  in  general  usage  there  is 
a  well  defined  differenee.  Of  ordinary  affections  such  as  exist 
between  members  of  a  family,  including  husband  and  wife,  they 
used  (lilijjdc.  It  was  also  fhc  iiroju-r  word  to  use  of  frientls. 
Where  exet-ssive  love  or  passion  is  described,  amarc  is  the  word  to 
use.  and  of  the  iwo  it  is  tile  one  that  can  .suggest  an  impure 
though;  In  comedy  it  regidarly  denotes  a  love  outside  of  wetllock.' 
I'nfortunately  there  is  no  noun  for  ililifun,  and  this  distinction 
applies  only  to  the  verbs. 

Referring  to  the  love  of  Dido  for  Sychacus,  Virgil  uses 
dilccttoi,  "  miujiio  nn/«  nu  ililictiis  anion."  Tier  love  for  him  was 
the  natural  and  normal  one  between  husband  and  wife,  that  with 
the  ancients  came  after,  not  Itefore  marriage.  Sentimental  love 
was  not  with  them  tlie  saiu'tion  of  marriage  as  it  is  in  America. 
It  only  figured  as  an  obstacle  '  >  the  prudent  plans  of  parents 
and  in  comedy  as  tiie  plague  of  fathei-s.  Jts  s|)liere  was  outside 
the  home.  The  love  of  man  and  wife  is  desi-ribed  by  the  same 
terms  as  that  among  other  members  of  a  family,  sisters  for  example. 


Anna  referr :     "  Ο  luep  magis  dilwtii  sormi." 
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Love  without  marriage  was  (telebratcd  in  the  elegy.  For  purposes 
of  more  serious  poetry  it  was  differently  conceived — as  a  madness 
{μανία,  furui'),  α  disease  (νόσο',  peatis),  or  a  wound  (τραύμα, 
vohnis).  It  canii•  from  Aphrodite  and  was  irresistible.  It  made  its 
appearance  witli  sudileuiu^ss  and  witli  violence  as  it  did  to  Dido. 
It  was  too  vehement  to  a<lmit  of  happiness.  It  preyed  upon  the 
frame  and  unstrung  the  mind.  Such  was  Dido's  love  for  Aeneas, 
an  insatiable  passion  mixed  with  madness,  not  in  moderation. 
"  When  love  comes  in  moderation."  says  the  chorus  in  the  Medea 
of  Euripides.  "  there  is  no  god  so  gracious,  but  let  passion  come 
in  excess  and  it  destroys  both  the  virtue  and  the  good  name  of 
men."     (629  ff.) 

'Ter.  Anilria,  1.,  2,  14 :  Meum  gnatuin  rumor  est  amarc. 
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AENEAS. 

It  .l..fs  not  fiill  within  tl;.•  sct.pr  οϊ  tins  study  to  n.nsidor  thr 
chariictcr  oi'  A.'nciis  .is  a  li.-ro  and  as  a  man.  nor   the  Dido  rinsodi• 
as   an    interpretation   of  hniiian   liCc      Tliis   has   hern   oxcfllciillv 
done   alreadv    I. ν    (ilover.    and    those   who   are    interosted    will    d" 
w.dl  to  read'  his  pajres  about  Dido  and  Aeneas.     It  is  part  of  our 
purpose,  however,  to  s|)eak  of  the  latter  as  a  lover  and  to  aeeount 
for  the  isrnominv  whieh  he  is  felt  to  have  drawn  upon  himself  on  the 
African  shores.'    We  shall  have  to  speak,  too.  of  the  episode  as  a 
part   of  the    Aeneid.     It   is  well   known   that   the  ditTerent  books 
were  not  written  in  the  order  in  which  the.v  were  published,  and 
that   Virpil  worked  more  like  a  .Iramatist  eomposino;  a  series  of 
])lavs  than   as  an   epic   poet   writinp  a   lon^r  poem   upon   a   sinfflc 
pro'irressive  theme.     This  is  •■speeiall.>    true  of  the  tirst  six  books, 
of  whieh  ail   but   the  first   miprht   almost   have  been   pulilished   as 
separate    poems,    apart    from    their    place    in    the    Aeneid.       The 
other  five  differ  from  the  fourth,  however,  because  they  were  all 
composed  upon  time-honored  sub.ieets  of  epic  poetry,  while  in  the 
former  a  way  had  to  he  found.     Apollonuis,  it  is  true,  had  tried 
the  erotic  story  as  an  epic  incident,  but  he  encountered  a  diflfieulty 
that  was  fatal  to  true  success  since  his  love-story  was  of  necessity 
a  romance  and  not  a  tragedy.    The  fourth  book  is  Virgil's  ereatest 
triumph  as  an  artist ;  it  was  his  to  see  that  the  tragic   erotic  story 
could  be  employed  in  the  epic.     Yet  he  had  to  weld  it  to  the  rest 
of  his  work,  and  in  this  he  was  not  so  completely  successful.     We 
shall  see  how  the  piety  of  the  hero  made  difficulties  for  the  work 
and  how  far  these  diiTKculties  were  siiceessfully  met. 

The  fourth  book  is  well  placed  in  the  poem.  The  temptation 
of  Aeneas  comes  at  the  strateijic  moment  in  his  fortunes.  There  is 
no  Anchises  to  point  o)it  the  possible  results  of  yielding.  He  has 
himself,  for  the  firt  time,  thorousrhly  lost  heart.  The  last  cruelty 
of  Juno  shook  his  resolution  to  the  point  where  yielding  was  easy. 
His  companions  were  utterly  worn  out.  and  as  they  took  possession 
of  the  longed-for  shore.  Aeneas  had  to  simulate  hoi)e  on  his 
countenance  that  he  did  not  feel  in  his  heart.  The  temptation 
came  in  its  most  specious  form.  A  beautiful  W(mii•.:'.  worthy  to 
lie  his  consort,  throws  herself  up(m  him.  lie  is  aiming  to  found 
a  citv.  and  she  ofTers  him  one  that  is  well  begun.  She  is  sur- 
rounded   by    warlike    neighbors:    he    is    a    trained    and    practised 
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warrior.  Λ11  that  sociikmI  ii('ct's.sary  to  eotnplele  tlu'  disintegration 
»)f  his  resolve,  seemed  to  be  tiie  wile  of  Juno  to  aceompli.sh  a 
iTi'jrriage. 

Yet  Aeneas  did  not  fail  nor  fortret,  lie  made  no  promises 
and  afrreed  to  no  iniion.  Dido  talked  about  wedloek  and  planned 
a  niarriape.  but  not  so  Aeneas,  ("onsenf  he  did.  to  he  her  i)aramour. 
as  Odysseus  did  to  Caly|)so  and  (.'irce.  and  .Fason  to  Ilyjisipyle,  but 
he  Jiever  for<rot  Aseaniiis  nor  Italy.  Tiie  trouliled  sjtirit  of  his 
fatlier  canu'  to  hini  as  often  as  nifrht  envcred  the  world  with  its 
(hink  shadows,  as  often  as  tiie  stars  arose.  There  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind  the  wroii^  that  he  was  dointr  the  little  Aseanius  in 
defraudinjET  him  of  tiic  lands  the  fates  had  promised  him.  He  was 
sorry  for  Dido.  He  longed  to  cnmfort  lici•  and  to  soothe  away 
the  sharpness  of  her  grief,  but  ho  conld  not  and  did  not  tell  her 
that  he  loved  her.  On  th<•  other  liaud,  he  declared  his  love  and 
his  eonntrv  to  be  tlie  land  in  prospect.  Ilii  aiiKir.  Iiacc  palria  est. 
(347.) 

Virgil  ha  '•eeii  strangely  silent  eonceniinji  the  feelings  of 
Aeneas.  This  was  jierhaps  a  canon  of  erotic  poetry.  In  the 
Ariadne  episode  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  feelings  of  Theseus, 
and  in  tlie  .\r<rimautica  we  are  unly  told  tlial  .Insun  felt  love 
enter  his  own  heart  from  the  love  of  Medea.'  His  emolions  are 
nowhere  deserii)ed  or  further  mentioned.  Besides  this,  however. 
there  were  man\  reasons  for  being  silent.  In  the  firet  place,  in 
order  to  speak  of  the  hero's  love  we  nm.st  tirst  have  heard  of  his 
enamourment.  and  this  must  be  provided  for  in  the  motivation  of 
the  poem.  But  this  is  impossible  from  the  way  the  situation  is 
conceived  in  the  first  book  of  the  Aeneid.  Love  can  come  only 
from  Venus,  and  she  wotUd  never  have  consented  to  increase  the 
danger  of  her  hero  being  forever  prevented  from  reaching 
Italy.  Again,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  canons  of  epic 
poetry  and  shocking  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  day  to  represent 
the  hero  as  a  lover.  Tt  was  hard  enough  to  dignify  the  love  of  a 
woman  l)y  representing  it  as  sent  from  heaven,  and  by  treating 
it  ill  tragic  fashion  as  a  madness.  To  attemivt  this  for  ihe  man 
would  have  brought  epic  to  the  level  of  ((miedy  or  the  elegy.  Love 
in  ancient,  heroic  poetry  was  a  tiling  for  women.  The  names 
famous  in  erotic  stories  arc  idmost  exclusively  those  of  women. 
One  great  exception  is  bncolii•  po(>try.  which  idealized  the  loves  of 
sliepherds.  and  especially  tlic  shepherd  Daphiiis.  .\iiother  is  the 
elegy  which  describes  Ihe  anguish  of  lovelorn  city  .\outlis.  Yet 
both  of  these  are  far  from  the  heroic  world  in  time  iind  in 
atmosphere.     The   heroes   often    inspire   love.    Imt    it    was   not    for 

them  to  feel  it. 
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Aenens  was  .•.■rtiiiiih  μ  voM  l..vei•.  H.•  did  not  know  of  Dido  s 
snddcn  pasMon  for  him  mid  was  slow  to  find  it  out.  If  he  w-as  the 
first  to  t-aiist.  h.-r  niin.l  to  waver  it  was  hreause  of  nothiiif:  that  he 
had  done.  Dido  thoxiptht  of  him  immediately  as  a  hnsband.  Me 
.onnectpd  him  always  in  her  mind  with  Syehaens  and  di<  all  the 
wo,.inp  She  l.'d  liini  throuph  her  city  and  showed  Inm  the  walls 
she  had  hefriin.  She  wandered  nia.lly.  sutrerin^  from  iier  wound; 
\,.ii.>as  was  the  ('ν.-ΐηη  shephen!  who  did  n..t  know  of  the  wound 
i„.  liad  inlliet..d.  What  els..  e(mld  the  eoni|.arison  mean.'  It  was 
„„t  Veiuiv  l.ut  Juno,  who  involved  Aeneas  in  a  sort  of  marriage 
with  Dido  It  was  a  moek-marriapre.  the  only  kind  that  Juno, 
without  Venus,  could  arranfje.  and  Veinis  had  smded  seeretly  at 
her  plan.    Aeneas  did  not  love  Dido. 

Others   have  not   h.vn   of   the  same  ni)ini<.ii.     Clover   assumes 
without  anv  misgivings,  that  their  h.ve  was  nnitual,  and  hepins  a 
section   in  o.u•  of  his  .-hapt.-rs   with  the  statement:   "    One  ot  the 
,n(.st  ol.vinuslv  impossible  things  t-  .-xplain  is  why  any  two  people 
fall  iu  love  with  on.•  another,  an.l  .'v.-n  if  in  th.•  .as.•  ..t   Dulo  an.l 
Aeneas   we  ref.^r   to  tiu•   plottin<r  of   rival   g.)d.l.>ss.^s   we  are   not 
mueh    .-.ditrhten.-.l.'•'     H.'iu/.•   s....s   .litlieulti.-s.    hut    is   h.-ut    upon 
l.MviuK  Aen.^as  ,h.sp..rat..ly   in  lov.     "  If  a   h.-ro  like  AiMieas  ean 
r,.r  a  woman's  sake  forget  his  (io.!-giv.ii  mis.sion  ev.-n  tor  a  little 
time    how  overmastering  must  his  passion  he!'"     Mr.  Nettleship 
thinks  i;  worth  while  to  say  that  Aeneas  loves  the  queen,  but  does 
uot  think  it  worth  while  to  prove  it.'     He  cites  a  few  passages 
in   corroboration,   but   the   list    is   l)y    no    means    c.miplete.      In 
antirniitv  opinion  was  divid    1.  and  the  title  of  a  discussion  has 
come  down  to  us.  an  amarrnt   DUhni   A<  nra.^.'     Tn   view  ot  this 
.livergene.•  of  opinion  it  seems  ad.visabl.•  to  set  down  the  evidence 
available  fr..m  the  i.nem  ..r  .ds.'wher.v  and  t.>  luteri.ret   it  briefly. 
It  is  not  expeete.l  that  the  con.-hisi.m  will  l)e  Hnal.  tor  the  evidence 
is  1       simple,  l.ut   1 1:.•  matt,  r  .I.'s.mxvs  a  .-areful  diseussi.m.     This 
mav  result  in  no  move  than  th.•  .lis.'uv.^ry  of  an  unsteady  treatment. 
To  begin  with  the  Hrst  bo..k.  w.•  ha^•e  not  tlie  slightest  indication 
that  the  hero  was  int.'U.le.l  t..  fall  in  love  with  the  (pieen.  although 
fh»   meeting   is.   of   course,   chdmrately    planned.     Aeneas,    in    his 
ι•.•ρ1ν  to  Venus    iguor.-s  th.•  story  ..f  Di.lo  she  had  tol.l.  and  when 
he  comes  to  look  .lowu  upon  th.•  rising  city,  his  only  comment 
c.mies  from  his  weary  and  pious  heart. 

Ο  f.>rtuniiti,  iiuunmi  ii»m  nmeuia  surgunt! 

— 437. 

The  real  signiticaiice  of  this  description  is  its  .>bvi.ms  ai)i>licati<jn 
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to  Rome.  The  long  hill,  "  rollis  qui  pltirimus  urbi  imminrt 
advcrsaxqiii'  uspiclata  desuper  nircn."  ctui  l)o  none  tither  than  the 
Janiculurn.  It  was  Rome  that  had  lately  been  a  cluster  of  huts 
and  had  been  turned  into  marble  by  Augustus.  For  the  story 
of  t'arthase  the  "  mafialia  "  need  not  have  been  mentioned,  but 
for  Roni"  it  is  a  telling  ex|)ression.  In  "  liii  portiis  alii  fodiuiit 
we  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  harbor  of  Agrippa,  whieh  at  this  time 
was  moving  tiie  astonishment  of  Rome.  We  have  in  all  likelihood 
ii  refereiiie  to  the  great  theatre  of  Mareellus  in  the  lines: 

liiiK'     lat^i     tlii':itl'iH 
t inula niont.T  petiint   alii   iinniaiiiwiue  culuniiiu!) 
nuiilniM  exi'iiliiiit,  soaciiis  decora  alta  futuris. 

-427-429. 

The  streets  and  the  din  and  the  paved  ways  had  been  too  long 
the  pride  of  Rome  to  admit  of  any  other  reference.  Mr.  Ileinze, 
proceeding  on  the  assumi)tion  that  the  love  is  imitual,  finds  an 
elidiorate  iireparatioii  on  i>oth  sides  for  the  meeting,'  bnt  the  love 
pi-rhaps  is  not  mutual  and  tlie  j>reparation  is  ehiefly  for  Dido. 
-Veneas  was  impre.s.sed.  bnt  the  queen  nuieh  more;  for  her  the 
hero  was  beautified  by  the  goddess.  It  is  e<(ually  hard  to  see  in 
tiie  examination  of  the  pictures  in  the  temple  that  the  hero  thinks 
at  all  of  Did.•.  Again,  it  is  for  Ro.iie  that  Aeneas  s|)eaks.  and  it 
is  a  Roman  temple  that  is  de.seribed.  The  fear  that  he  liad  felt 
for  the  ultimate  sueeess  of  his  mission  is  assuaged  l>y  the  thought 
that  all  the  world  now  knows  the  tale  of  Troy.  "  There  are  tears 
for  greatness  that  has  perisiietj.  .ind  mortal  misfortunes  toueli  the 
human  heart." 

More  important  for  our  puipose  is  the  nu-eting  of  Aeneas  and 
Dido,  for  hei-e  the  working  of  the  god  eomes  in  and  we  learn 
through  her  the  plan  of  the  poet.  The  plans  of  the  gods  are  a 
counterpart  of  what  liappens  on  the  earth,  and  we  must  take  the 
poet's  statement  into  strict  account.  To  say  that  nothing  happrns 
by  the  aid  of  the  gods  that  eould  not  have  happened  without  it 
betrays  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  a  pleasing  heirloom  of  the  epic 
and  is  liable  to  lead  into  error.  Now.  in  this  scene  we  are  told 
plainly  that  Dido  shall  l>e  im|)ressed  by  Aeneas  in  a  niore  than 
human  way.  The  goddess  breathes  over  him  the  purple  light  of 
youth;  into  his  eyes  slic  puts  the  beauty  of  joy,  and  his  golden 
locks  against  his  fair  face  wt-w•  like  silver  set  in  gold.  Why  is 
not  Di<lo  similarly  beautified.'  The  goddess  is  sacrificing  her  to 
save  her  hero  fnnn  the  wiles  of  .luno.  just  as  she  sacrificed 
l*haedra  to   i)\inish   Ilii)polytus   and.   if   Aeneas   loved,    why   nee»! 

'Heinze,  117  ff. 


JuiK.  interipiv .'  Mi.k»•  tli.•  l..vc  mutual  and  the  revealed  inotivation 
is  made  al.surd.  The  ev.nt  that  Jiw...  most  wanted  would  eome  <• 
pass,  au.i  the  worst  that  Venus  feaiv.l.  A  tie  wouhl  be  formed  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  hero's  work,  llero.-s  would  m.t  have 
been  tit  for  the  charge  of  I'haraoirs  househ..ld.  They  could  be 
para.uuuvs.  but  not  lovers,  it  may  shock  us.  but  the  Ron.an 
uubli.•  was  more  accustomed  to  such  thintfs  botli  in  poetry  and  in 
life  .Julius  lost  nothing  of  the  public  esteem  by  his  so.iourn  at 
Alexamlria.  except  s..  far  as  he.  like  Aeneas.  f..rgot  his  country. 
Meinze  thinks  it  strange  that  nu.tual  hue  «Iocs  not  siTuig  up 
instantlv  after  the  elaborate  preparation  for  tneir  meetuig.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  erotic  literature  the  h.vc  is  always  instan- 
faiieiais'  This  is  true,  but  it  is  usually  ""t  mutual  as  it  is  in 
Ih.•  romanc.•.  This  is  the  ν  cry  essence  of  the  tragic  erotic  story. 
The  sub.se.|ueiit  desertion  must  be  prepared  for.  The  heartlessness 
of  the  man  is  essential  to  the  sad  end  of  the  woman. 

In  the  fourth  book  we  tind  the  passion  of  Dido  described  in 
the  pas.sages  that  .-vcrybo.ly  knows,  but  of  the  cold  lover  lu.t  one 
wor.l  Dido  c.-rtainlv  must  have  found  him  unresponsive.  Ihere 
is  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  not  one  word  to  indicate  that  the 
hero  was  aware  of  the  love  of  the  .piecii.  The  hero  of  the  Argo- 
nautica.  who  in  many  respects  reminds  the  r.'ader  of  a  smart  city 
vouth.    immediat.-ly    pcrcivcs    the    malady    of    Medea    and    takes 

a.ivanta .f  it '     N<»t  so  with  Aen.-is.     .hiiio  succeeded  in  drawin- 

Aeneas  "into  a  temporary  relationship  with  the  queen,  but  to 
engage  his  heart  she  was  not  able.  Had  not  Venus  smiled  at  her 
wiles  and  if  not  because  she  knew  her  rival  could  not  succeed,  then 
why.'  Virgil  tells  us  plainly  that  the  affair  was  considered  by 
Aeneas  as  a  liaison.     Dido  called  it  marriage. 


Coiiiiigiiini  vocat,  hoc  priietexit  nomine  οαΐραπι. 


-17'J 


Rv  implication,  .\ciieas  thought  it  s.miething  ditfereiit.  He  called 
it"bv  the  name  usual  to  such  ivlatioiishii.s.  amon,.  No  words  could 
describe  the  feelings  of  μ  lover  withdrawing  from  an  intrigue  better 

than  these: 

sfse  interea.  qiiamlo  optima  Diilo 
nrsciat  et  tautos  ruiiipi  non  speret  amoros, 
ti'mptaturiim  aditus  et  quae  niollisainia  lamli 
tempora.   (iiiis   rebus   .lexter   modus.  _..i„....)4 

This  moment,  when  Aeneas  resolves  to  break  off  the  relationship, 
is  a  critical  one  for  his  emotional  condition.     He  does  not  act  like 
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Η  true  lover.  It  is  not  pain  that  he  feels  at  leaving  Uido,  but 
embarrasNuient  lont'erning  the  best  way  of  approauhiug  her  ami 
"  getting  round  h<-r." 


llfiil  i|ui•!  iigatf  quo  nunc  rrxinam  amhire  fnrentein 
umlPHt   affatiif 


-:;83. 


Such  were  his  first  thoughts,  and  the  next  were  in  Iteepiug.  For 
once  he  does  divide  this  way  and  that  his  swift  mind,  and  he  does 
in  the  end  .just  what  any  other  guilty  man  would  have  done,  he 
puts  oft"  the  evil  hour.  There  is  here  only  the  eiul)arra.s.Hraent  of 
a  lover;  no  love,  no  sign  of  it.  and  no  mention  of  it.  .Moreover, 
when  Dido  pours  out  her  reproaches  upon  him  she  ean  never 
taunt  him  with  more  than  the  betrayal  of  friendship  signified  by 
the  right  haiiil.  Had  he  ever  preteniled  love  he  would  have 
hearil  of  it.  t)Ut  Dido  luul  iU)ne  the  courting  and  she  knew  it. 
Aeneas  had  been  discreet,  lie  tells  her  plainly  that  he  had  never 
consented  to  their  relationship  taking  another  form. 


nee  i-uniiigiH  iinii|ii:iin 
praeteuiii  tueilas  aut  liaec  in  foe<lera  veni. 


—339. 


The   following  are 
emotions  of  Aeneas: 


the   principal   passages  that   refer   to   the 


(a)  sese  interea,  (|uani1o  optima  Diild 

nesciat  et  tantos  ruiiipi  luiii  speret  aniores.  — 202. 

(b)  obuixiis  ciiram  sub  conic  preniebat.  — 332. 
((I)  (lesine  incqiie  tuie  incemlere  tequp  querelli».  — 360. 
(i)      Italiani  uou  sponte  sequor.  — 361. 

(e)  imilta  geniens  niagnoque  aninium  labefactus  amore.        — Ά9!>. 

(c)  niagno  perHeiitit  pectore  cura.s.  ^-44S. 
(g)     nun  aeqiia  foedere  amantia.  — S20. 

(f)  ilemiHit  lacrimas  <lulc'ique  ailfatun  aiiiorest.  — VI.  455. 
(h)  invitus,  re"ina,  tiio  lie  litore  ceem.  —460. 
(  j)                                   coniuux  ubi  pristiuu:^  illi 

ies])oii(lft  curis  ae<niatqiie  S^chaeus  anion-m.  — 473. 

Mention  need  scarcely  be  made  of  no.iter  amor  (307),  in  which 
)iosttr  is  used  for  »ifi<,s•.  This  use  is  common  in  erotic  poetry  anil 
is  exemplified  a  few  lines  b'dow  by  flefu  nostra,  which  cannot  be 
ambiguous.  The  other  passages  will  now  he  taken  up  briefly. 
Virgil  has  not  spoken  plainly  and  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  more 
than  two  or  three  lines  where  the  word  love  is  employed.  We  shall 
cite  first  two  that  seem  to  be  the  most  nnmistakable: 

(g)  tuni,  siquoil  uon  aequo  foeilere  amantis 

furae  nunion  li;ibet  iustunique  inemorque,  precatur. 
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ConinKtoii  tak.f.  th.•  .•χι.Γ0Ηκίοη  of  the  first  line  t..  mean.  "  Lovers 
that  «re  not  l.-v..!  in  rrlnrn,"  an.l  the  <.ther  eeiniuentaton.,  so 
far  HM  we  have  aer..ss  to  them,  are  a^ree.!  npon  this  .nterprotation^ 
Servius  savs.  "  aut  eerte  eni  enrae  est  ini.|nns  amor,  s.-ilieet  nt 
impliet't  iioH  aiiKiiili  III."     (IV.  ■>-(). ) 

Tile  n'Xt  is  from  the  sixth  ImioI;  (47"J-474)  : 

(I)      tiih.l.-iii  <i.n;|.iiil    ^cs.•  :iti|m•   iiiimica    rrfuijit 

ill    iieimiH    imilirilVruiii,   ciiiiuini    iil'i    [.riHtiuii»    illi 
n->(lM.uilrt  .•ιΐΓίΗ  <ΐΜ/«.ι/.;ίί.   Sycliacii•*  iiiiiwtm. 

This  enn  onlv  mean  that  her  former  husl)an.l  remierei»  her  equal 
svmpathv  for  her  sorrow  and  .-inal  h.ve  for  l.er  l..ve.  My  nnplica- 
tion  Aeneas  .liil  neither.  These  two  passages  in  lorn,  ns  with 
eertninty  of  Virgil's  own  view  of  the  hero's  feelu.gs.  As  has  been 
sai.l  alrea.lv,  Aeneas  regar.le.l  their  relationship  Iron,  the  first  a» 
an  inlri-'u,"     \h•  was  not  earrie.l  away  by  his  passion  as  Duh.  was 

Π..  was  alwavs  iliM-ivt,  in  ia.-t,  only  lis.-.ret  to  ivtaui  onr  ^'.«ul 

.,pi„io„.  That  is  one  thing  the  world  .lo.s  not  forgive  in  a  lover 
anil  has  never  forgiv.-n  Aeneas.  It  ..nly  mak..s  matters  «•'•'•-•  that 
he  f.-lt  an.l  eonf.-ss..,l  a  eertain  alYe..tion  f.-r  her.  It  inlunated  L)  do 
when  he  said  "  it  wonhl  always  be  to  hn»  a  pleasure  to  remem.ber 
her-  (nee  me  meminiss,-  pigebit  Klissae•,  ll.s  attitude  was  the 
same  in  the  nnderuorld,  ami  all  read.rs  feel  the,•.•  the  imlignat.on 
that  involuntarily  arises  at  the  knowle.lge  of  a  man  s  trying  ο 
maintain  fri.ndshi|.  with  a  ^^.nm^u  whom  he  has  deserted,  lie 
addressed  Dido  with  tender  aft'eetion. 


(111 


(i) 


,l..iiii-.it    lii.'riniiis  ,ΙιιΙ(ί.|ΐιο  :i.ll':itiis   amorpst. 

iiifflix   l>icl<i,   vi'ni.s  mihi   imntius  ergo 

vnierut   .xtiiiotaui   ferroqc.p  pxtrrmam   «wntani ,' 

fiiiioris   hen    tilii   oansa   tn\>   per   siderii    iiiro 

(XT   siipfi"«   <>t    '■i<l<"'    1<'es   tolliire   «ul>    ima    ••'*t. 

iiivitiis  i-i'^iiiii   lun  .!(•  liton•  ci'ssi. 

sed  111••  iiis.s:i  (li'iini,  -i"a.'  imnc  lias  iiv  per  uniliiaH, 

|,pi•   luca   scnta   situ   ii)){iiiit    n.Mtt'iii.iiie   pi.ifiin.lani, 

imperii^  ogpvo  miis;    iipc  ctpiIpio  quivi 

liiin,•  ta.itum  tilii  n.p  .umpshu  fp.n>  ,|..1,mpi„.       -  VI.  ^Τ,Γ,ΑΜ. 


Then-  is  here  onlv  the  regret  .,■:  a  kindly  heart.  The  tears  ot  the 
hero  eame  without  effort,  an.l  his  faeility  in  swearing  seems  tor 
.m.'e  ill  employed.  Th•  .  is  no  trae.•  of  a  l.>ver  s  ivmors.•,  only 
the  maddening  apology   that   .leepens  wrong. 

The    sixth    line    (pK.ted    above    is    imitated    from    the    Coma 
Η,-reniees  of  Catullus,  an.l  tlie  trifling  assoeiation  thus  .-stablished 


Xi 


HoemH  to  ilftract   greatly   from   tlu•   Ιο••»'! 
It  IS  the  liK'k  of  Uerenice  that  speaks: 


of  this  whoU•   imi!*aKe. 


Invite,  ο  reglna.  tiio  de  verlire  cesei. 
iDvltu».  regina,  tiio  de  Ittore  ct!8Sl. 


—torn»    Bor..   Λ!». 
-Aen,   VI..  4«n. 


It  was  aftaitiKt  his  >vill  that  he  saile.l  from  Afriea.  hut  lie  should 
have  tohl  her  that  it  liroke  his  heart.  The  wars  aiul  hanlshipa 
that  he  must  eixUire  seem  to  iiim  to  elaiin  more  pity  than  the 
i'aiu  that  he  causes  her.     IIi•  had  eoldly  told  her  before. 

(il)      Itiiliion  iMUi  !«|"iiili•  -ripi'ir.  1\..  ^(11. 

But  that  was  not  a  lover's  speech. 

(i•)  s("ne  iiitt'k•  1,  ΐ|ΐι;ιιιι1ο  uptium  Uidn 

neHfiat  et  tHiitus  rumpi  noii  speret  amures. 

Coiieerniuft  umurts.  it  is  clear,  a.s  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
that  it  means  a  love-aflfair.  It  takes  its  color  from  rumpi.  and  from 
the  tone  of  the  [a.ssage.  The  word  has  its  g(K)d  seuse,  too.  as  in 
line  28: 

ille  meos,  primus  qui  mo  eibi  iiiuxit,  amores 
alwtulit. 

Yet  it  seems  certain  that  it  bears  the  worse  sense  here.  In  lact.  if 
we  were  askef'  to  state  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  feelings  of 
Aeneas  towards  his  relationship  with  Dido,  we  should  denote  it 
by  this  one  word  amons;  Ditto  would  have  it  coniugiuin,  not  so 
Aeneas. 

obnixus  cunim  suli  oonle  premebat. 


(b) 


-332. 


This  passage  is  explained  ami  translated  by  Heinze.'  and  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  for  those  who  are  b»'nt  upon  making  m\ieh 
of  the  love  of  Aeneas.  The  word  cura  is  one  of  the  commonest 
words  in  -rotic  poetry  to  denote  the  pain  that  disappointed  or 
anxious  love  experiences,  but  it  may  jtist  as  well  express  the  grief 
that  Aeneas  feels  from  the  necessity  of  being  cruel,  as  he  certainly 
is,  and  from  rei.ressing  the  tender  pity  that  he  is  elsewhere  seen 
to  cherish  for  the  unhappy  (|ucen.  ITer  sutTering  is  a  bitter  thing 
to  him.  and  he  dreads  the  thought  of  witnessing  her  misery.  To 
him  parting  is  a  sweet  sorrow,  and  he  will  ever  delight  to  think 
of  her  (nee  me  nieniinisse  pigebit  Elis.sae).  Manlike,  he  dreads 
a  scene  and  hates  to  think  that  the  parting  should  mean  more  to 

'P.  1   ',   footnote. 
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l„.r  than  t..  hn....-lf.     '•  S,miv  mh  l...th  th.•  imin  that   v..n  WuuWv. 
l,v    v..nr    r.-pnM.'h.'s.••    !..■   s.'.ys.'     Arn.-an   η,-οιπη   smiply    to   Iimv.• 
1,;...,;  s,.v.T..h  t.iui-t.Ml  as  u  mar  ami  to  hav.•  vi.-ldod:  ..m-e  h,s  n.uul 
W..H  nia.l."  u|.  to  κ-,  th.-iv  was  no  strt.gRlr  of  lovo  .in.l  duty,  only 
thi•  NhrinkiM«  from  an  unpleasant  swnv  that   nnght  h»ve  been  η 
m»-lan..nolv  pleasure  eouhl  .mly  Dido  take  it  an  he  dul  hmwelf. 
Vii-iril  has  made  a  n.-w  woman  for  hin  erotic  8t..ry.  but^  ..is  hero 
,H  drawn  to  an  older  model.     It  was  a  sorrow  to  Hypsipyle  to  part 
from  Jason.  Imt  she  created  no  scene     She  asked  .lason  t..  re.nem- 
|,..r  her  when  h.•  was  far  away.  I.ut  she  dul  not  kdl  herselt  any 
„,ore  than  di.l  Calypso  or  Circe,     .\cneas  tells  D.do  that  he  «ill 
,lwavs  rcncnlMT  her  with  ph-asnre.  and  he  wonl.l  hav  liked  her 
,.,  ,|o  the  same      Kroti.•  poetry  ha.l  m.t  elaborated  the  <lescr,ption 
„f  the  h.in->  p.ssiun.  and  Virgil  on  the  si.le  of  Aeneas  has  not 
,.s,save.l   to  tfo  luvond   his   predec-ssors.     The  nttitu.l•    ot    Aeneas 
towar.ls  Di.lo  is  one  of  bnHulinR  affection.     He  eouhl.ot  believe 
that   his  ,'Mpartnr.•   c.nld  cause  her  such  anguish.     \et  he  still 
.leliKhts  to  think  of  her.  «ml  when  all  his  paternal  tenderness  was 
,„ove.l   within   him   at    the   death   of   Pallas,   he   can   think   of   no 
tribute  1..  .•οιηνν  his  feelings  so  fittinsily  as  ..ne  ot  the  garments 
which  th.•  Sidonian  Dido  had  w..vcn  for  him  with  his  own  hands, 
11  became  the  shroud  of  I'allas.' 

There   is  another  line  that  thn.ws  light   upon   the       obni.xus 
euram  sub  c.trde  premebat."  namely: 

(f)       li:uil  Η0.Ί1Κ  iLlsiiluis  liinc  ^'t'l"•'  '''"'    ^i"''"-  '"''''"' 

tiiii.litiir  ot  iiKitino  pern)  «tit  fxcton  mrii.t: 

mens  imiiinta   inanet.  laerimae  volvuntur  iuaues. 

-4-*(  44'.•. 

It  is  the  enlreaties  of  the  .piceii.  m>t  his  own  heart,  that  pains  him. 
His  merit  was  not  to  have  mastered  his  own  passions,  but  to  have 
resisted  her  i.leas.  He  con(|iieretl  his  compassion,  not  his  lov-o. 
\t  least  Virgil  has  so  state.l  it  lu-re.  This  seems,  too.  on  the 
whole,  the  best  light  in  which  to  view  ui,.  ertain  exr-ressions, 

(e)      Μ  piiis  .Xciieas,  quaniquani  lenirt    u'llcntPiii 
solanilo  cupi»  et   ilictis  avertcre  curas 
iimlta  KP""'"*  magnoqup  aiiinmm  labefaetu!»  .,ni>rc. 
inssa  tamon  aivoiii  exsequitur  clasReinque  rpvinit.    _^^^  ^^^^, 

■Oosii...  nu..,ue  tuis  in.cn.lere  teqne  qnerellis,-,.,  ΆΜ.  Τ  take  uu-en,le,r 
in  «  Uncn  1  tneaniiiK.  Mr.  Olover  takes  it  iu  an  erot.e  sense 
•■  (1n.M-  in  the  partinR  «ith  Did.,,  feeling  seems  to  surge  up  ami  .leman.l 
expression  but  it  is  instantly  repres.se,l-Desine  meque  tuis  mcendere  teque 
MueX  The  w.>r,l  incend,re  shows  his  thought.  Dido's  wor-ts  must  rous• 
p'.ssion.  an.l  ,.assi..n,  he  feels,  help,  nothing  forward,  an.l  he  .Ireads  it.  - 
p.   194. 

■Χ!.,    T4. 
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Thw  thir.!  line  inn  wi-U  In•  taken  as  ii  jxwitive  asHiTtxin  <»»'  the 
love  of  AcnoHH.  iin<l  it  is  iihiuiII.v  no  umlt-rstiMKl.  Ilowi-ii  translatos 
it.  "  Mhakt-n  in  all  his  soul  with  hin  paHsioii."  and  th»•  fuminen'.'ton» 
usually  make  no  mt-ntion  of  ii  (lituoulty.  Strvius  ratlxT  tin  .illy 
suggests  that  iniiiiK  may  nu-au  l)i<lti's  lovi•.  ami  much  can  I»•  saiti 
for  thin  intcrprrtation.    Th••  nionuMit  is  that  when  l>i<lo  was  carried 

away  hy  the  servants      .Xcueas  loiij^fd  to  r fori  her  itri.-f  and  to 

aNnuagc  her  sorrows  witli  his  words;  often  h«•  groaned  and  Ins 
hrarl  inis  hrok,  n  al  lh<  si<ilil  of  htr  (fnol  Ion  It  seems  at  least 
as  easy  to  take  the  line  in  this  way  as  to  defeiul  it  as  the  only 
one  that  represents  the  hero  ns  mastered  hy  his  passion.     His  usual 

attitude  to  the  ip η  was  >>\u•  of  pity.     In  fact,  it  seems  at  times 

as  if  his  only  emotions  arc  pity  and  the  desire  for  pity  He  is 
surely  a  poor  lover.  Il  may  he  mentioned  tlmt  Ril.hefl:  hraekets 
the  third  line. 

It  is  not  likel.N  that  the  Uoman  pul.lic  wouhl  e.\peet  the 
Uoman    hero    to    be   enamiiured       No   one    wouhl    supi>ose    for    a 

moment  that  Odysseus  was  in  h>ve  with  Cii r  Calypso,  although 

it  might  i>e  insisted  liiat  the  case  Wi..i  dilTerent   with  them,  being 

■ioddesses.     This  ol)jeetion   would   have,   however,   no   foi in  the 

ciise  of  Ilvpsipyle.  and  yet  none  wouhl  think  that  there  was  love 
lietween  her  anil  .Jason.  With  .Me.lea  it  was  otherwise.  In  ordi-r 
for  Medea's  passi«m  to  run  its  course  and  issue  as  the  h-gend 
ilemanded.  it  was  necessary  for  the  man  either  to  love  in  earnest 
or  to  pretend  it.  It  was  e.|nally  so  in  the  Ariadne  story.  The 
.•ro*ic    interest    depends   upon    the   deception    and    desertion. 

This  ln-lii}.'s  us  t.i  ail  interesting  feature  in  these  erotic  inci<..'nts. 
The  treatment  of  tiie  wonmn  conditions  liic  treatment  of  the  man. 
In  spite  of  its  place  in  the  Aeiieid  as  the  temptatioii.  the  foni-th 
hook  froui  an  artistic  point  of  view,  exists   for   Diihi's  sake.      For 

the  treatment  of  her  part  1h.•  important  things  ai rotic  poetry 

and  tragedy.  Tiie  portrayal  of  Aeneas  is  conditioned  liy  the 
chnraeter  of  Dido  and  the  ccairse  of  her  fortunes,  thoueh  at  the 
same  time  his  <luty  as  the  national  hero  must  lie  remembered.  As 
the  legendary  foundei•  of  Home,  embodying  the  national  virtues,  he 

iaust    lie    protected       Hence    h nild    not    tiee    as    The.sens    did. 

although  Dido's  accusation  of  his  intention  t<>  flee  assimilates  the 
stories  to  no  small  extent  and  made  jmssible  a  similar  treatment. 
Aeneas  nnist.  however.  sul)mit  to  a  test.  He  nuist  stand  his  ground 
and  l)e  hutfeted  on  this  side  and  on  that  liy  the  a|ipeals  of  love, 
and  after  all  depart.  Virgil  has  made  a  (h-termined  elfort  to 
rescue  Aeneas  from  the  blame  that  the  part  entailed  ui)on  him  l>y 
the  erotic  story  >nv()lve(l.  Dido  was  mad.  Her  love  was  sent  by 
the  goddess  and  was  irresistil)le.     Aeneas  never  perjured  himself 


li^ii^I' .^iS\  ,•  ^.^^^LiiS^• 
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nor  made  any  pruiuises.  If  he  eoiiseuted  to  play  the  part  the 
nueen  demanded  he  did  so  by  aeciuieseeuce,  and  she  knew  it.  As  he 
said  in  the  world  below,  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  the  eause  ot 
her  death.  He  felt  for  her.  It  pained  him  to  see  her  grief,  yet 
he  eould   not   remain.     Duty  called  him  elsewhere. 

Virgil  chose  to  model  his  erotic  story  upon  a  type  that  made 
his  hero's  part  a  verv  difficult  one  to  handle.  Theseus  was  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye,  a  perjurer,  a  betrayer  and  a  deserter  In  our 
storv  the  blame.  f.)r  blame  there  i-ust  be.  has  to  be  laid  elsewhere, 
and'  it  is  actuallv  tnmsferred  to  Dido  and  the  go.is.  Vciius 
inflicted  the  loxe.  It  was  -luno  contrived  the  temptatum.  Dido 
herself  rr.shed  madly  to  her  ruin.  She  knew  all  the  time  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  her  hai^piness.  She  knew  she  was  doing 
wrong. 


oiiiiiugiuiu  vocat,  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam. 


-172. 


It  was  strong  love  that  forced  her  on. 

improbe    Amor,    quid    non    mortalia    pectora    cogisf      —412. 

When  she  reviewed  her  own  lot  on  that  last  night,  she  seemed  to 
herself  worthy  of  death. 


qiiin  morere,  iit  merita  es,  ferroque  avertP  dolorem. 


-547. 


At  the  last,  the  temporary  passion  for  revenge  and  the  feeling  of 
anger  against  Aeneas  were  mingled  with  a  sense  that  she  had 
committed  a  fatal  sin. 

nunc  te   facta  impia  tanguntf 
turn  decuit,  cum  sceptra  dabas.  — 59β,  597. 

The  only  blame  attached  to  Aeneas  is  that  which  he  shares  with 
the  queen  of  neglecting  his  good  name; 

OV)liti  fioiiai•  nielioris  siiiiintt's.  —221. 

he  is  accused  of  iixiiriousiiess  and  forgetting  his  duty. 

"  Tu  nunc  Oarthaginis  altae 
fuiidamenta  locas  pulchramque  uxorius  urboni 
pxtruis  lieu  rogni  rerumque  oblite  tuarumf  "  — IV.,  260. 

So  far  from  Aeneas  coming  off  with  a  blot  upon  his  piety,  he 
is  held  up  for  our  a.lmiration  in  a  striking  simile,  which  offers  a 
picture  of  the  hero  buffeted  <m  this  side  and  on  that  by  the 
entreaties  of  love, 
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TalilniM  r>rii\>!it,  tiiliwiiip  mi»<Triii••!   fletu» 
fcrtque  refertque  soror,  sed  nuUie  ille  movetur 
fletibus,  haul  voces  iiUas  tractabilis  audit: 
fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  ileus  obetruit  auric, 
ac  velut  aiinoso  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  boreae  nunc  hine  nunc  flatibua  illinc 
eruere  inter  se  certantj  it  stridor,  et  altae 
consteriiuiit  terrani  concusso  stipite  frondes; 
ipse  haeret  scopulis  et  quantum  vertice  ad  aurai 
aetberias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
haut  secus  adsiduis  hinc  atque  hine  vocibue  heroH 
tuuditur  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas: 
mens  immota  manet,  lacrimae  volvuntur  inanes. 


437-449. 


To  srnii  up,  we  may  siiy  that  the  fourth  book  is,  from  one 
point  of  view,  well  knit  into  the  poem,  yet  the  tragic  erotic  story 
necessarily  set  the  hero  in  a  bad  light,  which  was  especially  unfor- 
tunate for  the  pins  Aeneas:  that  the  latter  was  not  defended 
with  complete  success  from  the  charge  of  deception;  that  his 
emotions  are  usually  referred  to  in  ambiguous  terms,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  safer  to  think  of  a  triumph  of  piety  over  pity  rather 
than  of  piety  over  love.    Aeneas  was  prone  to  tears. 


CHAl'TEl?    IV. 

THK    DIIM)    i;i'l:>ODK    AS    Λ    TKAOEDY. 

R,-g;inlint;  th.•  I"n"i  "1'  the  Dul»  episode  it  is  sutticient  to  say 
that  it  is  an  eroti.•  st.irv.  treate.l  partly  in  the  mannec  of  tragedy 
and  i.Mftlv  in  tlie  n>annei•  of  the  epic  There  is  nothing  in  this 
concept  ion  of  a  thiveluid  origin  that  is  ineonsistent  with  the  forms 
..f  poetrv  here  nanuil.  Tli.•  epie  is  the  most  eai)aeioiis  in  its  eon- 
t,-iit  uf'all  kinds  ,Λ  poetry,  and  quite  eapalde  of  expansion  to 
rreeive  .'pisodes  i>{  any  digniiied  nature,  even  if  they  have  a 
loiisiderald.•  e..nipass.  Hotii  the  erotie  story  and  trage.ly  aiv 
themselves  episodie  ill  ehaiaeter.  although  tlur  may  eonlain 
,.piso<les  within  themselves.  The  f<.nner  was  usually  hriel. 
.Miiploved  the  hexameter  verse  or  the  elosely  relate.l  elegiae  coui'let. 
and  so  its  insertion  in  the  epie  was  especially  easy,  uiiee  the 
aneient  puhlie  was  ready  to  find  it  llieri•. 

Tra"edv  was  not  s..  easv    to  han.lle.  ν  el   there  is  mueli  nimiiKm 
-ronnd''l.etween   it   and   the  epie  as    .\ristotle   has  l.rouKlit   out    in 
his   I'oeties,      15otli  g..   for   their  siilu<'ets  to   that   inythologieal  or 
lecreiidarv  world  who,,•  remoteiiesN  leaves  the  poet  opportunity  t 
dniw    his    ligures    larire    ami    imposing.      Of    eoiirse.    it    must    he 
ohserved   that    tli<•   sjim.•   man    in   the  same  version   of  the   legend 
could  m.t  he  th.•  sub.ie.-t  of  an  .-pie  poem  and  of  a  trag.'.ly.  heeause 
the    fortunes   ,<i    the    hero    in    the    two    ;ire     ditfereiit.       The    one 
rei)resents  him  as  tiiially  triumphant,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
have  cn.lured  and  sutVered      The  other  ivpivseiits  him  as  at   last 
overthrow  11    hy    d.stiiiN    or    liitc     This   i,   well    illustrated   hy   the 
Aeneid   itself,   wliciv   the   hero  must    lie  deiiteragonist    for  a   time 
while  the  leadin.ir  role  !>  taUeii  hy  Dido.     One  part  of  a  man's  life, 
however,  might  w.'ll  he  proper  material  for  a  tragedy,  and  another 
for  epie.     Of   this   .\gamemiioii   is  an   exainph•.   for  ai.   epic   poem 
couhl  he  made  on  his  life  down  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  I.iit   his  fa'e 
after   his   return     is.    of    I'oiirse.     the    suh.jeet     <d"    the   drama   of 
Aeschylus.      It    is  eonceivahle.   too.  that    the   fate  of   A.iieas  after 
th.•  estahlishment  ..f  his  kiiig<l.>in  in   Italy  might   have  heen  mad.• 
a   sciuel  t.i   t)id.>'s  curse  and   worke.l   up   for  pr.-sentation  ..n   the 

tragie  stage. 

But,  apart  from  th.•  .litTer.'nce  i'f  their  tortiines.  th.•  Iier.t.-s 
,,f  the  epi.•  and  nf  trag.'.ly  an•  alik.•.  Tli.^y  must  he  men  cast  in 
an  heroi.•  luoidd.  superi.ir  t..  ..r.liiiar,\  humanity  <u  pow.r  aii.l 
cai-aeities.    in   outward    rank   and    station.      Yet    the..•    is   atrain    a 
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.livergeuee.  sinci•  in  the  loniier  the  chief  m  rest  is  in  the  man  as 
ii  man,  doing  and  siitYering.  whih-  the  hitter  has  a  tendency  to 
I.eeome  speeuhitive.  or  at  least  reHeetive;  great  problems  of  hte 
are  broached,  s'lch  as  the  contradiction  between  a  good  man's 
merits  and  his  lot.  Thns  epic  poetry  is  more  likel••  to  appeal  to 
the  pride  of  a  nation,  while  tra-^edy  has  a  meaning  •  .  'i  mankind. 
This  can  be  seen  in  th.•  ease  of  the  Aeneid.  which  doubtless  thrdled 
the  heart  of  Rome,  while  the  Dido  episode,  being  more  universal 
in  its  significance,  has  been  more  popular  in  all  ages  than  the  rest 
of  the  work.  In  this  connection  may  be  pointed  out  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Aeneid  compared  with  other  epics,  such  as  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey:  they  were  the  pride  ami  the  heritage  of  a  race  that  was 
widely  scattered  and  never  became  a  nation,  while  the  former  was 
the  jiroperty  of  a  race  whose  national  pride  was  its  strongest 
bond,  and  its  hero  bore  on  his  shoulders  the  fate  and  the  fortunes  of 
a  peoph•.  Thus  Virgil  has  succeeded  in  athling  the  force  of 
tragedy  to  epic  since  Dido  ami  Aeneas  are  both  national  figures, 
am?  tlie  former  at  the  same  time  a  woman  whose  sail  career  has 
furnished  fooil  for  serious  thought  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a 
great  achii'Vement.  and  is  still  a  unique  thing  in  literature. 

Now  the  end  or  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  produce  certain  painful 
emotions  under  conditions  to  give  pleasure.  In  (ireece  this  was 
attained  by  the  use  of  music  and  dancing  and  costumes,  as  well  as 
acting.  Tragedy  was  a  show  and  a  spectacle  as  well  as  a  story  of 
suffering  ami  disaster.  The  (ireek  expected  'lis  eye  and  his  ear 
to  i)e  e(|ually  (h'lightcd  with  liis  emotions,  anil  a  (Lama  that  did 
not  run  its  regular  course  through  episode,  choric  song  and  e.Kodos 
would  have  been  shocking  to  his  taste  and  scaively  conceivable  to 
his  imagination.  Even  Aristotle  would  have  the  chorus  play  an 
essential  part,  and  he  criticises  Euripides  for  diminishing  its 
importance.'  .Now  we  will  agree  with  the  (ireeks  that  the  maximum 
pleasure  obtainable  from  tragedy  is  to  see  a  good  one  acted  upon 
the  .stage,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  chorus  was  a 
legacy  from  the  dithyramli.  and  although  often  with  proper  music 
it  may  have  been  a  powerful  aid.  yet  often.  tiKi.  it  was  an  eml)ellisli- 
riieiit  and  beh.ngcd  to  the  spectacle,  not  to  the  drama. 

Aristotle  was  in  doubt  whether  the  audience  should  be  taken 
into  accotint  in  .judging  of  the  cxceUence  of  a  i)lay.  which  implies 
very  clearly  that  he  knew  an  estimate  could  be  reached  by  reading 
without  seeing.'  Even  in  Greece  tragedies  must  have  found  many 
readers,  and  in  times  since  they  have  certainly  found  myriads  of 
readers,  for  their  thousands  of  spectators  in  antiquity.     It  is  true 


'PoeticH,  1456a,  27 
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thHt  flic  pltMsiii-i•  iiiiiiu'd  li\•  fcadiii;,'  m;iy  !»■  less,  yet  we  Iwivc  so 
ti-iiiiHil  Kiii-si'lvcs  ill  till•  liiiliit  111'  iTjiiliiii;  llic  tniKedics  Ihiit  our 
i-apiicit>-  for  iiijoyimr  tlicm  in  iliis  way  has  prowii  to  an  cxtfiit 
uliicli  |icrlia|is  would  astound  Aristotle  or  Shakcsiicarc.  There  is 
this  also  to  he  said,  thai  the  eiijoyiueiif  often  is  {jrealer  with  eaeh 
repetition  and  is  eaeh  tune  ditt'ereiit  also.  Words  take  on  a 
si^nifieaiiee  not  hefore  ol)served.  and  liy  ami  hy  we  are  ahk>  to 
write  the  irageiiy  over  aiiaiii  with  the  author.  It  is  perhaps  only 
after  we  have  worked  It  over  in  this  wiiy  that  we  take  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  seeiiiir  it   well  aeted. 

ohservin-i  that  tragedy  is  still  trafreily  without  its  trappings, 
it  can  at  once  he  seen  that  the  eH'e(  t  pro|)er  to  it  can  he  produced 
l>y  an  epic.  The  meter  is  no  hindranee.  for  the  only  virtue  of  the 
iainhie  seiiariiis  was  its  nearness  to  the  eollo(piiiil  speeeh,  and  the 
he.\anieter  is  only  one  remove  farther  away.  Its  possihilitios  for 
dialogue  were  well  known  as  early  as  Homer,  and  although  the 
speeches  in  his  ]ioenis  are  usually  long,  the  hexameter  had  be(  η 
tried  in  the  ainoehean  idyll,  and  Virgil  had  himself  employed  it 
in  the  eelogues.  However,  the  speeches  in  the  Aeiieid  are  as  long 
as  in  the  Hiad,  and  we  may  jiass  over  this  possibility  of  the 
he.xameter  without  further  notice.  There  may.  perhaps,  be  a 
positive  advantage  in  this  measure  for  the  use  of  tragedy  since 
its  tone  is  eminently  noble  and  in  a  way  compensates  for  the 
cothurnus  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  .stage.  There  i.s  indeed 
no  valid  reason  why  tragedy  shoiiM  not  use  the  same  meter  a.s  the 
epic,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  read  and  not  acted.  The  same 
meter  is  employed  for  both  in  English. 

.\ow  setting  asiile  the  acce.s.sories  of  representation,  which  may 
be  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  as  they  w:'re  at  Athens,  or  oi  the 
paltriest,  as  tiiey  were  in  the  Elizabethan  (ivama,  we  may  consider 
the  plot  and  characti'i-s.  which  are  the  core  of  tragedy  and  contain 
the  whole  secret  of  success  when  a  play  is  to  be  read  and  not  seen. 
A  phil  may  be  good  and  the  characters  indifferent,  or  the  char- 
acters good  and  the  ()lot  [loor.  but  the  best  tragedy  has 
both  of  these  good  \Vc  shall  try  to  show  that  the  tragedy  of 
Dido  is  of  this  kind.  We  shall  speak  of  its  length,  of  the  unitie.s, 
of  the  treatment  of  the  clement  of  time,  of  tragic  irony,  and  of 
other  features  that  are  likely  lo  induce  tragic  associations. 

In  the  first  place,  that  part  of  the  narrative  that  falls  in  the 
lirst  bock  is  no  more  dramatic  than  the  epic  may  at  any  time 
liecome.  but  the  entrance  of  Venus  into  the  ph)t  may  suggest  the 
prologue  of  the  Ilippolytus  of  Eiiriiiides  and  cast  the  tragic 
gloom  over  the  reader.  Dido  herself  is  yet  acting  inerelv  from 
motives  of   hospitality,   entertaining   visiting   royalty.      From    the 
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lnginniiiii  of  the  fourth  b(K)k  we  have  tlic  tragedy  proi)(»r.  The 
Itegiiming  aiul  the  cii'l  of  this  are  «Iraiuatic.  th.•  middle  epic.  The 
strtigglc  iK'tvvci".)  |,,vt.  and  jiridc  is  made  dramatie  in  the  colloquy 
between  Dido  and  !'<'r  sister.  The  wooing  of  Aeneas,  the  meeting 
of  Juno  and  Wnns.  the  hinit,  the  account  of  Fama,  the  prayer  of 
larhas  and  the  coming  of  .Mercury  are  all  epic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  •>suing  scene  l)etween  Dido  and  .\eneas  could  be  put  upon 
ige.  without  alteration,  with  great  opportunities  for  tine 
„'.  It  will  furtlier  be  recognized  as  an  example  of  the  tragic 
aycvi'  familiar  m  tiie  plavs  of  Euripides.  The  messages  .sent  to 
Aeneas  by  the  hand  of  Anna  will  inevitably  suggest  the  ayyeAos 
of  the  stag.•.  The  introduction  of  witchcraft  and  the  funeral  pyre 
take  us  to  tiie  donuiin  of  erotic  literature  where  these  are  frequently 
recurring  features.  i)nl  suicide  in  itself  is  by  no  niean.s  rare  in 
tragedy.  The  Ajax  and  tlie  Ilippolytus  are  most  likely  to  be 
remembered. 

The  plot  is  one  not  known  in  Aristotle's  day.  but  was  perfectly 
developeil  in  erotic  poetry.  K.xeept  for  the  ending,  it  is  a  elo.se 
counterpart  of  the  Ariadne  episode  in  the  poem  of  Catullus  on 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  will  be  iliscussed  in  another 
chapter  in  that  cor.nection.  In  the  version  itefore  us  we  have 
recognized  the  following  j)arts:  the  prologue,  the  enamourment.  the 
struggle  between  love  and  pride,  the  mock  marriage,  the  desertion, 
the  curse,  and  Dido's  death. 

The  turn  of  fortune  from  good  to  bad  (μ^τάβασι;)  is  pre- 
cipitated i)y  the  visit  of  .Mercury  to  Aeneas,  or,  if  we  leave  out 
the  action  of  the  gods,  by  the  sudden  resolution  of  Aeneas  to 
depart  for  Italy.  This  turn  of  fortune  may  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  Aristotle's  περιπίηιη,  but  Virgil  has  not  chosen 
to  treat  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  true  ntpinirsia  is  accompanied 
by  a  surprise,  as  in  the  case  of  Oedi|)us,  who  thought  to  lind 
•  omfort  by  investigating  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  found  ruin 
instead.  .\  good  example  in  English  is  the  .Merchant  of  Venice, 
where  Shylock  laid  a  scheme  to  get  revenge  which  nearly  proved 
his  own  undoing.  In  Virgil,  however,  there  is  not  only  no  effort 
to  .secure  a  surprise,  but  this  is  carefully  guarded  against,  both  for 
Dido  and  the  reader.  From  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  A.scanius 
she  is  the  "  infelix  Dido,  doomed  to  ruin  in  days  to  come.'"  She 
drank  too  deep  of  love  ever  to  he  happy.  The  course  of  her  passion 
was  too  violent,  and,  as  we  expect  in  tragedy,  there  was  too  much 
of  madness  in  it  ever  to  let  us  foresee  a  happy  i.ssne.  Her  brief 
felicity  was  for  herself  not  unmixed  witl  dread,  end  even  before 
impious  rumor  brought  to  her  the  cruel  n•    -s  of  the  arming  of  the 
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tifft.  "  she  was  ji  victim  to  every  dread,  even  when*  there  were 
no  sirouiids  for  IVi'r '"  ioniiiiii  tula  timeiis).'  It  does  not  belong 
to  an  erotic  i)l(it  of  this  kind  to  phin  a  surprise.  The  interest  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine,  in  the  struggle  against 
love,  hut  still  more  in  the  anguish  of  desertion  as  is  seen  in  both 
the  Ariadne  and  in  the  Dido  epi.sodes.  The  proper  effect  is  that 
whidi  .^t.  Augustine  felt   in  readinir  tlie   fourtli  hook;  lie  tells  us 

that  he  wept  over  "  i r  Dido,  who  kilh-d  herself  for  love.'"  and 

this  is  an  etfeef  that  is  best  attained  by  a  gra<lual  approach.  It 
is.  ut  course,  possible  to  elicit  pity  and  tears  without  drawing 
characters  to  a  tragic  scale.  Ariadne  is  little  more  than  a  tender 
child.  It  is  Dido's  position  as  a  great  woman  and  a  (|Ueen  that 
turns  our  ii'otic  story  into  ,1  trageijy. 

The  power  of  the  piece  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  we  sympa- 
thi/c  witli  every  move  of  Dido,  but  at  the  same  time  know  that 
she  cannot  succee(|.  The  euiuiug  of  the  Trojans  could  appeal'  to 
her  only  as  a  s|iccial  provideiici•.  both  for  her  and  for  the  city,  and 
to  her  as  the  (pieeii  belonged  the  right  to  invite  them  into  the 
kingdom  and  to  oil'ci•  the  sccpln•  to  .Veiicas.  She  showed  a  manlike 
energy  in  the  work.  From  the  moment  that  Aeneas  appears  she 
iletermincs  his  comluet.  She  plans  the  baiiiiuet.  asks  for  the  tale 
of  Troy,  and  asks  for  it  again  and  again.  Once  resolved  upon  the 
marriage,  she  sets  about  the  «ooing;  she  leads  him  through  the 
eity.  shows  him  the  w.dls  begun,  and  thi'  Sidoiiian  wealth.  She 
took  his  sword  and  gave  him  a  Tyrian  sword  in  its  jilace.  She 
gave  presents  to  .\scaiiius.  She  arranged  the  hunt.  and.  last  of 
all.  she  dressed  .\eueas  ill  Tyrian  fashion  in  garments  woven  by 
her  own  hands,  ^nid  set  him  to  superiiiteniling  the  building  of  her 
walls.  It  was  partl.v  ibis  energy  of  hers  tiia•  carried  Aeneas  away, 
and  it  is  partly  this  tb.it  cirries  thi•  reader  away,  and  it  makes  the 
tragedy  too.  The  sain••  \eheiiieiicc  lli.it  drove  her  madly  on  to  reach 
the  goal  she  held  in  \iew.  swept  her  on  to  destruction.  She  is  a 
good  tragic  heroine  lor  ibis  very  reason.  She  was  capable  only 
of  great  Ihiiigs.  great  success  or  .iwfid  ruin.  Yet.  with  all  her 
activity,  the  reader  must  cimeiir  in  all  her  j)l.uis.  What  she 
sought  for  herself  was  fm•  the  best  advantage  of  Ium•  city,  and  for 
herself  she  wanted  no  more  tliaii  the  world  grants  to  a  woman,  and 
especially  to  a  good  Woman  and  a  (pleeii.  Virgil  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  Was  against  the  inexpugnable  piety  of  .\eneas  that 
the  imperii>us  nature  of  Dido  dashed  itself  in  vain.  Whether  we 
are  really  eonvinced  of  this,  or  it  seems  rather  tha•  the  heart  of 
the  hero  was  incapable  of  bejuir  e(|u:illy  moved  with  iiers.  we.  at  any 
rale,    cannot    help    t'eeling   that    she    deservcil    ;ind    ha<l    earned   a 
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great  happiness  to  crowu  htr  life.   Imt   tHte  at  the  last  luomeut 
cast  her  clown. 

Virgil  has  sutcefded  in  maintaining  the  high  tension  of  interest 
reqii-red  by  tragedx•.  The  interest  of  the  reader  of  epic  is  alter- 
np'^ly  stimulated  and  relaxed,  hut  the  drama  nnust  claim  our 
attention  for  once  and  all.  holding  it  under  an  ever-increasing 
strain,  until  at  last  the  emotions  of  jiity  and  ♦'•rror  e.xhaust  them- 
selves. This  cannot  he  attained  unless  the  plot  is  -pidly  and 
uninterruptedh  unfolded,  which  is  here  done.  There  is  no  book 
of  the  whole  poem  that  seizes  the  attention  so  instantly  and  holds 
it  so  continuously  as  the  fourth.  With  the  surrender  of  her 
eherishetl  resolution  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  is  unreservedly 
given  to  Dido,  and  the  ipieen  is  felt  to  l)c  a  woman  too.  Soon 
comes  that  brightest  morning  which  .-ndcd  in  the  darkest  day.  the 
brilliant  pageant  of  tiic  hunt  followcfj  by  the  awful  mockery  of  a 
marriage.  The  long  description  i)l'  Kama  and  her  work  furnishes 
a  brooding  s()ell  until  the  gathering  storm  shall  break.  The  cold 
rebuttal  of  Aeneas'  speech  is  a  cruel  contrast  to  the  vain  fervor  of 
the  (pieen  ]deading  wihlly  for  life  and  happiness.  After  that 
parting  scene  the  attention  is  strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
from  it  there  is  no  relea.se  until  the  tlrama  is  over  anil  we  find 
ourselves  reading  that  bit  of  occult  lore  that  «loses  the  piece  with 
some  inexplicable  api)r<)priatenc.'<s. 

The  action  of  tragedy  and  the  epic  shouhl  be  serious 
(σποΐ'όίϋϊο;),  and  something  has  already  been  said  of  this  in  the 
introduction,  yet  a  little  remains  to  be  added.  Dido  plays  a  dual 
role  as  tragic  (|ueen  and  a  natiimal  heroine.  Iler  adventure  with 
the  legendary  found»  r  of  Rome  is  made  to  account  for  the  liitter 
hatred  that  existed  bitwecu  the  two  nations,  and  thus  an  ingenious 
employment  is  made  of  the  lover's  curs<•  taken  fnmi  erotic  jim-trv. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  actiim  is  lifted  to  a  level  of  seriousness 
that  the  fortunes  of  two  individuals,  however  exalted  by  rank  and 
power,  could  never  attain.  It  was  an  original  conception  of  Virgil's, 
perhaps,  to  make  an  erotic  tragedy  of  the  story  of  Di<lo  and  Aeneas, 
which  was  bound  to  give  it  an  etennd  interest,  but  to  seize  the 
patriotic  motive  as  well,  was  a  brilliant  thought.  There  is  no  other 
piece  of  epic  or  tragic  literature  that  meets  the  reipiirement  of 
seriousness  in  .so  pecidiar  a  way  with  double  power. 

Virgil'  follows  neither  the  epic  nor  tragedy  exclusively  in  his 
treatment  of  the  element  of  lime.  In  Homer  the  successicm  of  dav 
and  night  is  clearly  and  rcg(darly  indicated  with  the  purpose  of 
remindiut;  the  lislcnd•  at  intervals  of  the  pas.sage  of  time.  Much 
happens  in  one  day.    Sunset  and  sunrise  are  events  of  the  narrative 
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In  the  (Iraiiiii,  in-tions  arc  not  ι>1ίΐι•••(1  in  time  at  all.  and  if  they  are 

of  such  extent  that  they  ilil  not  have  taken  place  in  twenty-four 

hours  the  fact   is  sii>>|ily   ifimired.     Time  is  not  only  compressed; 
it  is  almost  eliminatcii. 

The  tirst  part  of  the  fourth  hook  is  more  Homeric  in  this  regaril, 
the  latter  and  the  larger  |)art  dramatic.  The  hook  opens  on  the 
morniufi  following  !!i•,•  harKpii't.  Dido  is  alrcatly  possessed  by  love; 
the  colloijuy  with  her  sister  and  the  saeritices  follow;  then  she 
displays  her  I'ity  to  Aeneas  and  seeks  the  bampiet  once  more  when 
eveniiifi  «onics.  Tlic  hunt  may  occur  the  following  day.  The 
ilescription  of  Kama  serves  to  divert  us  from  Dido  and  Aeneas 
and  creates  the  impression  that  nuieh  time  has  elapsed  between  the 
storm  and  tin•  moment  when  Mercury  tinds  Aeneas  superintending 
the  walls.  Virfiil.  too.  now  confirms  out•  fcelinif  that  time  has 
fione  by  in  the  interval.  Tliinfrs  have  been  hajjpeniiiii.  Aeneas 
now  has  accepted  his  position  as  Dido's  husband.  He  wears  the 
sword  that  she  has  iiiven  hiiri  and  the  Tyrian  cloak  that  her  own 
hands  had  made.'  This  passairc  aliout  Kama  may  be  compared 
to  the  loufi  chorus  at  the  bcfrinnin•;  of  the  Agamemnon,  which 
enijages  the  minds  of  the  spectators  and  takes  them  far  atiehl 
during  the  interval  lietween  the  discovery  of  the  signal-tire  by  the 
wafchniHU  and  the  arrival  of  the  hero. 

In  general  if  may  be  said  of  Virgil  that  when  time  is  men- 
tioned it  is  because  it  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  action. 
An  illustration  is  the  hunt,  whii-h  vcr\•  naturally  took  jilace  in 
the  morning.  Another  striking  ca.se  in  point  is  the  last  dawn 
whi'u  Dido  looked  forth  from  her  tower  and  .saw  the  ficef  of  Aeneas 
peacefully  sailing  out  into  the  deep.  .Morning  is  the  tim;^  for 
setting  .sail,  and  I'riiiie  is  more  awful  committed  at  that  hour. 
Again.  Virgil  describes  night,  but  it  is  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
hour  with  the  sccU'•  !t  is  of  rio  con.se(|uetice  wlictlu-r  it  is  the 
ensuing  night;  it  is  very  important  that  it  is  night.  One  will 
then  recall  the  lainous  passairi•  begim  iiig  nnx  nut  i'i'22)  ;  and 
the  strange  noises  from  the  lonii  of  Sychaeus,  nor  cum  terra.t 
ubm  uni  ttu(r<t  (401!.'  This  will  lie  recognized  for  a  lyric  tiuality.' 
In  so  far  as  time  is  otherwise  ignored,  the  treatment  is  dramatie, 
and  this  api)lics  cs()ccially  to  the  last  four  hundred  lines,  in  which 
no  care  is  taken  to  maik  the  succession  (d'  day  and  iii^ht.  This  is 
also  in  other  i-cspccts  the  most  tragic  portion  of  the  jioem. 

Virgil   had.    in    the   first   six    books,    to   maintain    at    the   same 
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time  tlu>  unify  of  the  cpi••  iiiui  the  unity  of  the  tragfiiy.  ami  tiie 
formor  whs  of  more  importiim•!•  fluin  the  lattiT.  Ueginninp  with 
Hooii  [,.  the  first  "Vcn  lines  eonfdin  no  inenfion  of  piety  and  arc 
the  poet's  preface  to  ih,•  whole  poem.  The  invoeafion,  eoiisisting 
of  the  next  four  lines,  hus  referenre  only  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Aeneid,  of  which  ihe  snlijicf  is  piety,  iiml  in  the  seventh  hook 
CHtiies  a   fresh   invocatiiiii   lnr  the  remaininj:  six.     The  rest  of  the 

first    hook    prepares    for   the   ι jtal   of   the    fall   oi    Troy   ami    the 

wamlerin<rs  of  the  hero,  ami  is  also  the  prolotrn;•  of  thp  traeedy. 
This  in<rcnions  plan  rcsidts  in  a  chronolojricai  arran-ienienl  of  the 
whole  narrative  lie}iiiMiiii<;  with  the  second  hook.  So  far  as  we  are 
eoncerned  with  it.  this  (.nici•  will  then  lie:  the  lejiacy  to  piety,  the 
theme  of  the  second  hook;  the  trials  of  piety,  the  theme  of  the 
third;  and  the  temptatidn  of  piety,  the  fourth.  The  unity  of  the 
epic  heeomes  hy  this  ordei•  ailmiraldy  clear,  and  the  history  of  the 
hero  proceeds  re(»nlarly  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  At  the  same  time 
the  poet  is  enahh'd  to  consecrate  a  whole  hook  to  that  part  of  the 
Dido  episode  which  i'urms  the  ti-ajredy  proper,  and  its  unify  is 
.secured  without  in  the  least  strainiuii  the  cai)acity  of  the  poem. 

The  drama  itself  is.  to  the  <ireatest  possilile  degree,  concenf rated 
and  coherent.  It  has  a  definite  heojiiinins.  as  tlie  l.iws  of  |)oetics 
require,  and  also  a  definite  eudin».  All  that  stands  l)etweeu  these. 
the  hanquet  scene  and  the  death  of  Dido,  stands  in  close  conse- 
quential relationship.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  hook  Dido 
is  acting  from  the  motive  that  led  up  to  her  death.  The  drama 
opens  with  the  Ntruggh'  hetween  love  and  pride;  then  comes  her 
decision  and  the  wooing  of  Aeneas;  after  that  the  temptation  and 
her  fall;  then  the  dehate  with  Aeneas,  and  finally  despair  ami 
death.  Yet  with  this  coherence  it  still  possesses  the  reipiisife  magni- 
tude that  Aristotle  insists  on  for  the  drama.  Th,  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  the  story  of  Ariadne  in  Catidlus.  which  has  a 
certain  artistic  merit  because  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end 
and  a  rational  development,  but  it  is  too  .short  to  produce  deep 
emofiims.  The  emotions  appropriate  to  tragedy  are  pity  and 
terror,  which  are  not  lightly  or  soon  aroused.  They  must  "have  a 
certain  |)eriod  of  prei)aration  from  which  they  progress  to  a  climax, 
i.ooking  at  it  again  from  an  artistic  (mint  of  view,  a  small  scab- 
does  not  suit  the  most  serious  kind  of  poetry,  and  it  is  from  this 
point  of  vi.'w.  perhaj)s.  that  Aristotle  insists  ui)on  a  certain  magni- 
tude. The  fourth  book  contains  70.")  lines,  ami  if  we  make  allowance 
for  hexameters  against  iambic  and  lyric  meters,  it  is  ,is  long  as 
li-agedies  iisnall.\  ai'e.  Thi•  Aicestis  of  Kui'i|>ides  contains  less 
than  1.200  lines,  and  tlie  Ileracleidae  less  than  1.100.  while  the 
KtMiiUS,  which  is  not  a  very  good  tragedy,  to  be  sure,  has  scareelv 
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Η  thoiisnnil.  Ifthi•  last  |.,irt  <>f  tin•  tirst  liixik,  from  tlu•  iiitcrposifiou 
iiF  Vcnn>.  is  In  In•  iiulmlcil.  \m•  luivf  800  hoxamcters,  whk'h  is  (juitt' 
MiftirU'iit  1(1  siistnin  the  ditfiiifv  of  a  story  ilnnvn  to  the  tniptic  seal»•. 

Of  the  1ι»•Γο  of  li-aRedy.  if  is  iniiiiri'd  that  lit•  lie  human  likr 
oiirst'lvoN.  lint  raised  above  tis  in  rank  and  fortune,  in  i)owers 
and  eapaeities.'  All  of  these  rei|uirements  are  I'minently  fulfilled 
in  Dido.  She  is  no  less  imlile  in  rank  and  liirth  than  she  is  illus- 
trious for  |)i(\\er  and  for  eharaefer.  She  is  the  sister  of  a  kini,'  and 
a  'lueeii  herself,  and  has  the  uneeidiness  of  nature.  She  is.  uith 
all  her  [«.«er  and  foree.  a  true  woman,  as  the  affectiiui  of  all 
posterity  has  |iroven. 

In  the  Aeiieid  she  is  elaimeil  to  !)('  the  dan^rhter  of  Helus  and 

file  deseenilant  of  Aifcnor.  ti ;  whom  the  famed  Kui-ona  also  traeed 

her  lineau'e.  The  story  ran  that  .Inpiter  loved  Kuiopa  and  earried 
her  oft'  to  Crete,  where  she  l)ecame  the  mother  of  .Miiios.  .Minos 
was  the  Imsliaiid  of  the  niiliappy  Pasiphai•.  si-ter  of  Aei'-tes  and 
<'irce.  and  of  Pasi])iia(•  were  liorn  ihc  rwo  \  iciiins  of  iniliappy  love, 
Ariailne  aixl  Phaedra  Virfiil's  heroine  lieloii^s.  therefore,  by 
rifiht  of  birth,  to  the  i-ompany  in  whieli  she  wanders  in  the 
inider  world,"  and  to  the  j;reat  family  wliose  women  seemed  eon- 
demried  l)y  destiny  to  forbidden  or  hopeless  1•.  She  will  l)e  also 

kindred  of  the  danjihters  of  Danaus,  who  \\<:s  ne  line  of  Helus 
and  Atreiior,  and  the  Daiiaids.  too.  were  famous  ainoniz  vietinis  of 
unhappy  love. 

If  Dido  has  the  I'lainis  of  a  famous  orijfin.  she  posses.ses  ipieeidy 
beauty  tiMi.  and  all  the  aeeessories  of  royalty.  She  was  most 
lieautifiil  in  form:  she  Ixu-e  herself  like  Diana,  and  had  the  stature 
of  a  froddess.  She  was  surrounded  with  all  the  sifrus  of  rank.  Her 
propres.s  to  the  temjile  was  in  royal  sfaie.  The  mafrnilii^enee  of  the 
ban(piet  hall  reminds  ii-  Iroufrly  that  she  is  a  ipieeu.  while  we 
there  feel  no  less  tlial  .\eticas  is  a  prinee  amonp  men.  Passinj,' 
to  the  day  of  the  liinil.  \\>•  lia\e  the  irlitterinjf  eavaleades,  the 
impatient  horse  eaparisoued  in  purple  and  «jold.  and  Dido,  with 
all  her  retinue,  elad  in  the  ι  mln-oiden'd  Sidoniau  hal>it;  her  ipiiver 
is  of  jrold.  her  hair  is  (■(■ntirieil  in  irold.  and  the  jfolden  broaeli 
fastens  her  scarlet  cloak,  «iold  is  here  mentioned  three  times  in 
two  lines  and  live  liincs  in  fonrteiii  ;  for  the  glitter  of  metal  and 
of  color  we  should  have  to  y:o  Id  I'iinlar  for  a  jiarallel. 

Hut  even  if  we  omit  the  claims  of  birth  and  omit  all  the 
paireantr\  of  the  eoin't.  Dido  is  still  a  i|Ueen.  She  has  power. 
.Men  and  uimieri  oltey  her.  .\niia  is  liiM•  slave.  The  nurse  hastened 
fo  do  her  iiiddinj.'  with  aai'd  haste.  Dido  had  been  in  siu-row  and 
in  danger  and   had  coinpicrcd  tlicm.     She  knew    how  to   rule  and 
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ili'l  not  shrink  fr tin•  .s.v.T.st  iiii';isun>;  her  Mtlilicrs  li.nl  οπίιτκ 

»<•  Imrn  iin<l  kill  She  clc|i(  ι  Ιι,.|•  ιι•.  iiii,^  jm.l  scorned  htr  suitors 
.Moreover,  she  hiul  μ  .|iieenh  pride  Best  of  all.  for  th,>  tniprie  eflf.et. 
her  pride  hnd  i\  toiieji  nf  ejji.isin  in  if.  The  hero  if  trii^re  '■  niiiv 
well  III'  lonsfioiis  III'  his  ^'rejitness  iis  Didu  \\»s.  She  speaks  nf 
•'  Ihe  city  that  I  }<n\  founding'  "  In  her  ilyin>,r  speech  there  nre 
no  words  so  piithetii•  in  iontr;isi  to  her  situation  av  th.•  proud 
lini>K: 

ot  niiiii•  iiiHgiiu  inei  suli  terras  iliit  ίιιιη^ιι. 
nllii  \irmii  iukmiib  iiiiniirn  ii  fnitrp  roi'rpi. 
nrlifiii   prarilarniii  itatiii.   iin'a   iiUMMiia   vidi.  -(>.">i-tl. 

There  is  something  pitiful  In  the  um•  of  „ii  ι  tor  nud.  nnd  in 
the  first  ]iers<in  of  the  perfects,  mi  pi.  .ιΙ,ιΙιιΙ.  riili.  The  world 
loves  fl  true  ipieen  all  the  more  for  her  pride,  and  a  touch  of  eiioism 
is  only  the  perfection  of  jiride 

Dido's  name  is  mentioned  for  the  lirsl  time  in  the  .\eneid  side 
l>y  side  with  the  prnuih'st  word  in  the  Latin  lai;<;uage: 

Ιιΐ'ΐιιηιιιη  Diiln  Tyrja  ri'jjjt  πγΙμ•  |iriifii'ta 
^'ri'iiiaiiaiii    fiigiciiH. 

The  "  dux  feniina  "  of  the  same  pas.sa|ie  liecame  a  classic,  and 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  Tacitus  when  he  wrote  of  the  Hritish 
warrior  ιμκνη.  Moudicca.'  The  word  "  repina  "  in  I.,atin  carried 
with  it  oidy  ideas  uf  power  ;,nd  nwurnificence  and  was  wholly 
free  from  the  sinister  connotation  of  the  masculine  "  re.\.'"  Vn-fjil 
in.sists  upon  callin^r  her  liy  this  iiunie.  and  if  shares  an  ugly 
fre<iiiency  with  the  oft-recurrinpr  "  infelix  Dido."  Tn  these  two 
designations  is  contained  the  whole  trageil.\.  the  pitiful  and  awful 
eontra.st  hetween  her  fortune  and  her  fate  Hut  exalted  as  Dido 
is  by  regal  eminence  and  by  illustrious  birth,  the  woman  is  not  lost 
in  the  (|ueeii.  and  she  remains  to  the  end  intensely  human.  The 
«reat  and  innnediate  success  of  the  ,\eneid  and  the  preference 
that  anti<|nity  felt  for  the  Dido  episode,  as  well  as  its  popularitx 
to  the  present  day.  are  the  best  evidence  that  she  was  a  true 
woman,  yet  certain  feminine  traits  may  be  pointed  out  as  con- 
spicuous in  her  iiortraiture.  She  cast  ihnvn  her  eves  with  shame 
as  she  excused  to  Tliouens  her  cruel  treatment  of  stran-iers.  She 
contended  with  rising  tears  when  love  struggled  with  her  cherished 
resolution  never  to  marry.  It  was  a  feminine  way  of  hers  to  keep 
the  cavalcade  waiting  on  the  day  of  the  hunt,  and  it  was  like  a 
woman  to  swoon  away  after  loading  Aeneas  with  reproaches.  We 
perceive  h.^r  womanhood   most,   however,   in   the  love  she   lavishes 
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προΐι  till•  littlr  AsiiiniiiH.  ίίικΙ  ii  is  fnnii  a  cliiklUs^  woiiiun's  heart 
that  the  «mils  fi<uw. 

S.iltrm  ••ii|iia  inihi  Ίι-  to  «nwrpfa  fuitwt 

;inlf  fii(;iiiii  ><uNO<"<,  niiiim»  mihi  parvolii-i  ΒΐιΙλ 

liplrrpi    ΛηιΐΌ",   <|»i    (<"    Innirn    uro    rpfern•!. 

nun  ii|iiiilrm  iimiiihn  .uptH  »<•  •Ιιη<•γΙ;ι   vidtTiT.  3.' 7  31'. 

Ditlii  WHS  |>ri  ■ciiiiiiriillv  n  imtmui  "I  a>-ti(m.  Shi•  assiinuil  a 
(πηιΓν  1-1. Ir  ill  lit'••  aii.l  |.hi.\«(l  it  \ν«•Ι1.  Sli.•  ai-tftl  with  ih'cisii.ii 
ajrainst   h.r  ΙμινΙνιικΓν  ιιιιιγ<1.•π•ι•.  sli,•  l.d  a   luijrraiinp  pn(|»lc.   and 

loiiiuifd  a  ritv.     It   has  I ii  |Miint<"il  mit   in  lonnwtion   with  thi• 

plot  how  thf  art  ion  fnini  her  first  appfaraiict•  niovt-s  at  her  initiii- 
tivv.  and  huw,  hcfort'  her  iiiastcrtMl  and  iiiiptTimis  iiaturn.  fvcii 
the  «r.'at  hem  >?avc  wav  for  a  time.  Uiit  power  of  aetioii  does 
not  iisnall.N  it»  with  power  of  rctleetion,  and  this  is  so  with  Dido. 
Her  eiierii.v  and  her  passions  usurp  her  nature.  Her  strongest 
eapaeities  are  for  pride,  a  woinanlv  qiialit.v,  and  revenge  ami  love. 
Doubt  is  an  a(ioiiy  to  hrr.  Decision  n-stores  her  to  herself.  Slie 
gapes  lireathless  over  the  steiiiiiiiiii  entrails  of  the  vietiins.  Whether 
she  read  them  aright  or  not  we  ar>•  not  told.  Imt.  at  any  rate,  onee 
done  with  theiM  she  set  about  winning  Aeneas  as  people  of  aetiuii 
usually  do.  Onee  she  resolved  to  die.  the  way  and  the  means  were 
soon  found  and  the  preparations  made.  Her  viol.-nt  death  was 
a  tit  eh>se  to  her  life. 

Yet  there  is  another  side.  It  seems  stranu'e  that  we  should 
be  tolil  that  Baree  was  th••  nurs.'  of  Syehaeus  and  that  her  own 
had  died  in  her  former  home  (IV  t'•':!'.  It  may  have  been  so 
in  the  legend,  but  this  eoiild  hardly  .instify  the  mention  of  it  at 
a  moment  when  our  feelings  are  so  eom|)letely  al)sori>ed  in  the  fate 
of  the  heroine.  It  must  be  felt  to  i-ontribufe  in  some  way  to  the 
tragie  eiTert  at  which  lie  aimed,  ami.  if  so.  it  may  be  intended  to 
suggest  to  us  till•  litter  loneliness  of  Dido's  imsition.  She  has  no 
contiilant.  All  1υ•ι•  own  had  been  tal«'ii  from  her.  In  the  story  of 
Medea,  as  told  ill  the  Argoiiautica.  we  find  a  sister,  a  brother, 
luother  and  father,  and  Medea  herself  is  only  a  girl.  In  the  story 
of  Ariailne.  in  Catullus,  there  is  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  the 
svmpathv  we  feel  f<ir  the  child  is  not  due  to  any  isolation,  but  to 
her  childish  innocence.  In  the  play  of  Ilippolytns  I'haedra  is  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Her  husband  is  alive  and  has  be  ■-  hai>py  with 
her.  Her  nurse  still  cari's  for  her  and  calls  he.  my  child." 
while   her   helplessness   and   dependeu.'e  are   prominently   brought 

forward. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dido  is  absolutely  alone.  Her  father  is 
dead  and  her  mother  is  not  even  nientitmed.     Her  sister  Anna  is 
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iimlfr  th.•  κροΜ  of  ih,•  .|ii,,trs  Nii|..Ti..r  f..r.•.•  ninl  im  imt  .api.l.l.• 
of  goinit  far  wifli  Ιι.•ι•  Hvni|i.i)h,v  Th.iv  is  no  T\  riaii  m  lifi• 
••••mpan.v  who  mitrht  nspirv  to  \u-v  IihikI:  nil  li.i•  η  .itoiN  «.n•  I'lWwr 
h-ft    lu'hind   or   .n•,.   Imrl.iiriims,      Tli.•   iii.n    of   h-v   ouii    in.•.•   i.n• 

iiiimclfss,  ex.-fpf  fl 1,1  |,„r<l  I..piis  .ni.l  ih.•  sot  Hilins.  \vh.>  <lniiik 

the  fjroHt   howl  of  wiiu•  «t  on.•  .Jriiiiiihf      Th.-r.•   is   ih i.is.'llor 

<m  whom  «th.•  ηι,ιν  j.-an,  In  th.•  first  Ιμμ.|<  sh.•  is  pi.iiir.•,!  ns  hm 
HliNoliitf  s.)v.'r.^ijrii.  trivinu  lii\\>  nn.l  work  to  lit  r  siil..i.>.-ts.  She 
spoiiks  f.»  IlioiKMis  of  Carthfitf.•  as  "  Ih.•  cilv  that  I  am  f..iin.liii(?." 
iin.l  on  h.'r  fuii.'nil  pvr.•  sh.•  sai.l  ••  I  hav.•  foiiml.•.!  a  sri-cat  .•ί1.ν. 
I  have  seen  my  .nvn  wills  "  To  h.-rsrlf,  as  to  \-,.nns.  -It.•  is  th.• 
■'  iliix  fi'iiiiiia  fa.-ti  '"  \..  h,„>l,ili•,  fuiulins  .-..nhl  l•.•  moiv  ,  l.„,,„  iit 
than  the  two  lin.-s  of  .\iiiia'>.  lament. 


Kxtlnxti    I.•    iii)>.|iii•    Sdrcir,    |ii>|mi1iiiii<||i<>    |μ(ιι>>«|ιιι 
Siil.inioH  ιΐΓΐ•.•ιηΐ|Μΐ>   iii;iiii. 
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Carthati»•  was  h.-r  .-ity.  Sh,.  ha.l  no  partner  ii.-r  .|.•.•<Ι,  an. I  it 
iiiiifht  Wfll  JM-  r..ar,'.l  that  with  l•  r  the  .•ity,  th,•  p.-opl.•  an.l  th.• 
fiithfrs  would  pass  into  nofhini-n.  vs.  Virtfil  t.'lls  ns  mii.-li  In  his 
sili'nf.  an.l  p..n,.  knfw  hvWvv  «hat  .-οηΙ.Ι  I»•  as  well  siiirircstf.l  η•χ 
told.  ])i,|o  was  haunt. '.I  hy  her  .iwn  isolatinn  With  foes  around 
her  ami  a  thrcat.-nin?  cn.iMy  at  ho;  ,•  liatint:  hrr  niih  th.•  hat.•  of 
a  hrother.  an.l  that  towar.ls  ..n.•  wh.im  h.•  had  wronir.'d.  sh.•  f.'lt 
ii  fear  that  she  would  noknowledKe  to  nan,•,  an.l  scan^ely  to  h.-rsflf 
.\eiioas  sconip,!  t.>  have  hc-n  specially  sent  liy  h.'avcn  t••  la•  h(^r 
-tay  and  t.i  ciisiii•.•  the  continnanee  of  her  city.  Me  conhl  •Ιο  what 
she  ha.l  never  hoped,  make  li.'r  happy  .'ΐη-Ι  r.^scn.•  her  from  her 
dread.  Wh.^n  he  was  ali.mt  t.i  so.  her  ol.l  fears  rei  inie.l  She 
dreamt  always  that  she  was  l>eiiiji  left  alone  ami  poiiitr  a  lontr 
.a>Hrney  hy  hers,•!!',  an.l  she  soupht  the  Tyrians  in  a  desert  lan.l. 
Th••  dream  may  li.•  h.irmwed  from  Knnius,  Init  it  craiiis  in  ■•harm 
troin  its  new  settiiiir  and  its  sn<ip,-sl  iveiiess  is  en, Hess. 

I);  lo  was  a  lea. lei•  of  men  an.l  l>ei-aiiie  a  typ.•  for  irreat  women. 
Th.•  words.  ••  dux  femina."  fasti^n.-d  theiiisehi^s  in  the  iiiin.l  of 
Taeitns  as  we  have  alr.a.ly  said,  an.l  twice  he  iisc-  them  to 
deserih.•    the    British    warrior    i|Ueen.     IJoudi.-ea        In    hiler    times 

Zen.ihia  ivoiild  have  heis.-lf  to  I f  the  sam.•  liiieajre  as  Diil...  and 

imitat.^d  her  in  her  .Ir.-ss.'  Lik.•  these  ^real  women  Dido  stood 
alone  and  was  overmaster.'.!  I.y  fate.  If  Aen.'as  was  hounded  by 
the  spit."  of  a  godd.'ss  h.•  had  also  a  goddess  to  pi^ot.'.-t  him.  Mut 
the  frieml  of  Aen.'as  and  the  f,..•  alike  were  indifferent  to  ui.lo. 
and  throngh  their  niachinati.>ns  her  fair  name,  her  happiness,  and 
h.M•  life  were  ruined.     She  was  able  to  master  hinnan    fo.>s.    hut 

''t'roljelliuR  I'ollio,  Tyrauui  Triaiuta,  L'7.   1 :   30.  :;. 
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with  tlK•  gods  u..  inortiil  can  .■«.i.tru.l.  At  Wast  oiu'  c-ritie  has 
l.H,k.nl  lor  the  trasii.•  tla^v  or  frailty  in  Di.lo's  charaet.T  ami  it  is 
not  far  to  sck.  Di.lo  fell  as  any  woman  may  fall.  As  a  wounm 
slu.  was  siUM-iallv  tcinpt.-.l.  Advantage  and  lovo  elnm-  her 
irrcsistildv  in  llu•  same  diroeti<m.  l.ut  .•νοη  then  she  might  have 
endured  iia.l  not  .Iiino  planned  that  unlucky  st(.rm. 

Dido  had  l.een  intensely  proud.  not  ..nly  with  the  pride  ot  the 
.Mvat  that  hav,.  the  i  ..wer  to  aeliieve  and  know  it.  but  also  with 
a  pri(U•  that  was  absolute  and  uneoinpromisiug.  She  eould  not. 
like  tJue.n  Kli/abeth.  i-lay  for  time  with  suitors  whom  sl^e 
i„„.„aed  to  .vie,.t.  She  reje.-ted  the  Libyans  in  a  way  that  n.ade 
them  enemus.  Sh,  prefer.v.l  to  stand  alone  before  them  rather 
than  to  delude  them.  Her  r.at.ire  was  brave,  and.  as  brave  natures 
nsuallv  an•,  it  was  simple.  Hers  was  a  character  so  rare  and  so 
honest  and  intense  that  there  was  one  man  in  all  the  world  that 
was  tit  to  be  JHi•  lord  and  he  eotil.l  not  be  hers.  Thus  both  her 
nature  and  her  lot  were  lonely. 

In  addition  to  the  artistic  proportions  and  the  dramatic  unity 
uf  the  work,  the  nobility  and  strength  of  the  character  of  Dido 
an.l   the   tra^'ic   ending.   ..tlier   features   .-an    be   p..iuted   •>»♦/•>;" 
,ontributc  to  the  tragic  vi\W\.     The  seene  of  the  acti-m  n,  all  the 
aran.atic  i.arts  of  the  episode  is  in  the  pala..•.      Aeneas  returned 
„„  more  to  the  ships  after  reaching  the  palaee  on  th„i   lirsi   .lay. 
lie  became  Dido's  iriiest  and  remained  sudi  nnlil  the  day  ol   her 
.liscoverv   of    Jiis    inUiition    to    tlee.      In    order   n..t    to   ann.se   Ι,,τ 
suspicions  he  had  m.t  ir-me  in  i.erson  to  start  the  |.n  varations  lor 
sailing    but   summoned   to   himself    Mneslhens   and   Sergestus   and 
Sen'stus.   to   whom   he  gave   his   instructions.      After  the   ruptun• 
with  Dido  h.•  left  the  n>yal  residence  and  was  seen  there  no  more, 
vet    this   remains  the  seen.•  of  actimi.      Anna's   messages   are  like 
those  .-arried  bv  the  messenger  on  the  stage.     The  inten^st  n^mains 
in   the   .|ueeii.    and    li.'r   i.art    is   always   given    in    (iial.igue   or    lu 
solilo(|UV      In  Homer  th.•  scene  is  often  cn.wded  with  a.-t..rs.      In 
Virgil   the   characl.rs   an•    f.'w    as    in    the    .•arlier    .Irama    o)    th.• 
(Jrceks,     The  .•ompani..ns  of  A.-n.-as  an•  little  nion•  than   names; 
Dido's  c.mi|)ani.>Ms  hav.•  n..t  even  the  .listin.-ti.m  of  being  named, 
and  we  f.'cl  lb•''  sh.•  is  sui'.miid.•.!  by  a  ρ.•.>ρΙ.•.  I'lit  n..t  with  men. 
it  is  to  be  i.oiiti.'.l  .mt  in  this  .•onn.'cti.m  that  in  th••  dramatic  parts 
of  the  f.mrth  b....k  w.•  hav.•  at  m.  tim.•  m.m•  th.iu  tw..  actors  upon 
the  scene,     Th.•  first  .lialogne  has  the  a.l.liti.mal  .Inimatic  featun• 
that   th.•  sist.^r  ..f  th.•  h.^n.inc  is  a  s^.M-k   chara.-t.'r  of   the  stage, 
„s    is   also   th.•    nurs.•    wh..    appears    at    a    later    time.      We    need 
!,nlv  n'.'all  th.•  .Vnti'.'oii.•,  for  exam|)le.  t.>  bring  Ι..•1"οη•  us  a  sister 
oeeupving    a    i.iacc    very    similar    t..    that    of    Anna.      The    more 
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fonventional  minds  of  Anna  and  Isniene  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  the  isolation  and  the  strength  of  the  heroine  staiul  out  in 
elear  relief.  This  parallel  alone  would  he  sufficient  to  l.ring  up 
tragic  associations. 

In   the   (•ο1Ιο<μι.ν   of   Aeneas   and    Dido   we   have   likewise   two 
persons  only,  ami.  as  was  remarked  before,  this  scene  is  in  the  form 
of  a  tregic   αγών.      The   rhetorical   elements   in    the   speech   of 
Aeneas  are  not  too  prominent,  hut  there  is  no  mistaking  the  mould 
in  which  it  is  east.     Like  .lason  in  Euripides'  iledea.  where  there 
is  also  an  tiy^y,'  he  had  to  justify  himself  in  a  situation  where 
the  superior   rights   of   affection    had    heen    ignored.      Hoth   alike 
resort  to  soi)hi.stry.     Tlic  reply  of  Aeneas  liegins  witli  the  forensic 
"pro  re  paiica  lo(|uar."  and  one  hy  one  he  answers  the  reproaches 
of  Dido.     lie  creeps  out  of  Mame  on  teehniea!  grounds,     lie  had 
never  held  out   the   marriage  torch   nor   formally   entered   into  a 
treaty,  yet  he  had  consented   in  act.  and  he  knew   it.     Dido  had 
propoinided  to  him  the  <|uestion.   what   would   lie  do  if  Troy  yet 
remained.'      Wouhl    he   brave   the   wintry   scis   to   seek    it.'     This 
was  seemiiifily  an  unanswerable  appeal,  but  the  .sophist  tinds  ;i  way. 
He  denies  all   exercise  of  personal   i-hoice  in   tlu'  direction  of  his 
life.     Could  he  follow  his  own   inclination,  he  would  devote  him- 
self to  his  beloved  Troy  and  a  new  Pergama   woidd  ari.se  for  Ihe 
cont|uered    peoi)lc.        .None   ciin    here    fail    to    feel    an   effort    after 
arguments    to    refute    tlie    (loints    of    the    opponent,    and    this    is 
suggested  in   Di(h)'s  rei>ly.  "  neqtie  tc  teneo  ne.|ue  ilirhi  ,;f,Uo." 
yet    we  know   well   that    reasoning   will   not   convini'e   the  '<w   nor 
alter  the  d.'cision  of  the  other.     There   is  considerable  similarity 
between  this  passage  and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  .Medea,  vet 
Jason's  pleas  are  infinitely  less  convincing  tli.in  tho.sc  of  Aeneas. 
ci>ld  as  the.se  may  be.     .Vt  any  rate,  the  association  is  with  tragedy. 
Regardnig   th.•   dosing    part    of    the    poem,    it    has    been  "said 
already  thai   the  pyre  has  been  taken   from  erotic  literature;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  curse,  which  has  a  i)arallel  in  the  Ariadne 
of  Catnllus.   but  suicide  upon   the  stage   is  well   known   from  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and   A.ja.x   was  also  the  victim  of  a   god-sent 
madness.      Thus   the   eonelusiou    of   the    story,    including    Anna's 
lament,    is    quite    in    the    manner   of   tragedy    and    is    worthy    of 
Euripides,   who   was  considered   I  lie   mo.st   tragic  of  the   poets  on 
account  i>f  his  preference  for  this  ending.     The  p.  '-t  of  the  chorus 
is    represented    once    at    least    in    the    words    at    the    cml    of    the 
pa8.sage  describing  the  sacrifices : 


lioii  vatum  ignarHe  montos!  quiil  vota  fiirenteiii, 
1(111(1  dpliibra  iuvantt 

■Medea,    446   ff. 
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It  comes,  to,.,  at  the  inoiiu'iit  «ht-n  w.•  slu.ul.l  .■xp<'ft  tho  chorus  U. 

speak.  ,  ,   , 

The  miii.l  of  llie  iviuler  who  knows  the  story  may  l.e  nu.hily 
sliar|>en...l  for  forel..uliiips  of  the  end.  but  the  «ifts  of  Aeneas 
t„  Dido  seem  intended  to  c.mtain  omens  of  unhappiness.  Servnis 
says  "  thev  w<'re  snitnl)le  for  a  woman  about  to  marry,  yet  they 
seem  to  contain  an  omen  of  c.miing  trouble."  The  f  Ίηΐβ  that 
what  has  beloufred  to  an  utduci<y  (.erson  brinfrs  like  m.stortunes  ο 
sul.s.Minen1  owners  is  .lot  unknown  in  these  days,  and  was  probably 
.M.rrent  in  anti<,uity.  .vn.on:,'  the  love  sto;  ies  of  I'arthenu.s  .s  one 
of  a  certain  woman  who  -vceived  from  her  lover  nnich  gobl  an( 
a  necklac..  thai  had  once  belonired  to  Erii-hyle.'  .\fter  she  had 
worn  it  for  some  time  almost  the  same  fate  befell  lier  as  Kriphyle. 
for  the  vouuLT.  r  one  of  iier  sons  l.ecame  mad  and  set  fire  to  the 
hons,-  which  ^^Ms  .i,-troy.Ml.  to<;ethcr  with  the  mother  and  most  of 
her  treasures  So  the  ^'armcnt  of  Helen  was  an  omen  of  the  ill-luck 
that  attendc.l  all  the  women  of  her  house,  like  that  which  follow.-d 
those  of  the  line  of  Heius  and  Aii.'Uor.  to  which  Dido  beloUKcd. 

However  tiiis  mav  be.  whether  the  gift  was  ominous  or  not. 
••ertainlv  the  comiuir  of  C'ui.id  casts  the  trafric  ijloom  over  the 
)>iece      i)ido  is  from  this  time  on  the  "  infelix  Dido.""    •  do..;,i-d  to 

ruin  in  davs  t >me."'  "she  does  not  km.w  how  itreat   -   iiod  is 

l.lotiin-'  afrainst  her  happiness.""     Across  the  brilliant  ban.piel  tails 
the  shadow  of  comiiii.'  d^irk-Lss.     The  nwoou  tak.'s  the  irreat  and 
,-,.stly  bowl.     She   calls   ui.on   Ju|.iter  the  "rod   of  jrnests.   ami   by 
h.'r  «ucst  to  whom  she  drinks  sh<'  was  to  fall.    She  invokes  Uacclius 
the  I'iver  of  .ioy.  an.l  for  h<r  .ioy  was  so  soon  to  pass  away.^    She 
nniys  also  to  kindlv  .luno.  who  proved  so  unkin.l  to  her.     This  is 
surely  tragic  irony.      It  is  notable,  too.  that   while  the   Hrst  hook 
ends' with   this  bancpiet.  at   which   Dido  prays  that   Jupiter  may 
make   the   (lav   a    .jovous   one    for   Tyrians   and    for   Tro.ians.   and 
memorable  f.'.r  their  d.sccndants.  tiie   fourth  book  ends  with   th.• 
curse  for  Aeneas  and  th.•  legacy  of  everlasting  hatred  ami  enmity 
for  their  posterity.     Thus,  to  one  who  reads  the  story  often,  the 
toast  of  the  hanqiiet  sreiie  l.ecomes  η  mocking  premonition  of  the 
fn'tnre.     Tiicrc  is  indeed  no  effort  to  c<mceal  the  future.  Iiiit  (-lear 
signs   are    manifested    of   the    ensuing    gloom.      It    was    especially 
necessary  for  Virgil  to  till  the  reader  with  forebodings.     The  spec- 
tator  goinir   to   the    theatre    knew    that    he    would   see    a    tragedy, 
and  hi's  attitude  was  involuntarily  taken,  lint  the  reader  must  lie 
prepared,  and  Virgil  has  taken  pains  to  do  it.    The  "  infelix  Dido  " 
..r  the    tirst    book    is    entirely    anticipatory.     Imt     It     orients     the 
reader "s    emotions    and    predisposes    his    heart    for    the    unhappy 
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issue  of  the  draniH.  Tragic  irony  has  lieen  pointed  out  in  the  fourth 
Look  by  Mr.  Xettieship.'  Dido  sacrifices  to  Ceres,  Apollo  and 
Lyaeus.  the  goils  that  preside  over  the  foundation  of  cities  and  the 
arts  of  i)eacc.  while  she  was  so  soon  to  forjict  her  city  ami  in  the 
end  be(|ueath  wi>r  and  hatred  to  their  descendants.  "  Vet  this  i.>• 
scarcely  more  striking  than  the  in.ny  of  her  toast  and  her  curse. 
The.\-  represent  truly  the    πεμιπίτΐια  or  irony     f  fate. 

Dido  is  more  of  a  tragic  than  an  erotic  heroine.  In  power  and 
en.-rgy  she  reminds  us  of  Clytenniestra  and  Medea.  Her  suffering 
is  «'(lual  to  that  of  Oreste.s  or  I'entheus.  Only  in  tragedv  did 
ancient  literature  know  women  of  that  type.  Homer  gives  us  good 
Imt  |ia.ssive  women  like  l'eneio|)e  and  Andromache.  The  erotic 
her()ines  are  tender  children  almost.  Even  Phaedra  is  a  hel|)le.ss 
victim.  Ariaihie  is  represented  as  taken  from  her  mother's  em- 
i)raee.  Dido,  on  th.>  other  hand,  while  her  ideal  was  the  wild, 
unsullied  life  (.f  Da])hne,'  was  as  proud  and  imperial  as  the 
greatest  (pieen  of  the  tragic  stage.  It  is  curious  that  Virgil  has 
twice  taken  characters  Daphne-like  in  their  purity,  and  has  made 
a  tr:gic  (jueen  of  the  one,  a  warrior  maiden  of  the  other— Camilla. 
We  may  conclude  hy  calling  attenti(m  to  the  cxipiisite  hit  of 
occult  lore  with  which  the  fourth  liook  ends.  These  lines  are  like 
.in  elegy  over  the  departed  (|ueen  anil  seem  to  contain  the  final 
retlections  of  the  poet  upon  her  life.  We  are  told  that  this  was 
broken  ()ff  in  tlic  uiiddie.  that  she  died  not  by  fate,  l)ut  unhappy 
and  before  iier  day.  Ilcr  death  was  not  in  keeping  with  her  merits 
•  «1  her  end  was  due  to  a  madness.  Th.'se  thoughts  remind  us  of 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  ideal  tragic  hero,'  and  perhaps  this 
is  a  good  piece  of  evidence  tiiat  the  dramatic  i<leal  was  before  the 
poet. 


'Ksiays  iu  Latin  hit.,  p.  ]L'7.  =IV.,  όΓκ). 
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CHAPTER    V. 


VIROII.  AND   APOLUONll'S  RHODIl'S. 

has  takH.  his  wl.ol..  fourth  l....,k  fro.n  A,.,  lo.nus.    J^  -    "'^^f  ^"^ 
..ft.•..  MUot..l.   a...l.   il•   ..ot   always  a.;.-.,>t..l   ...    ^^^^^l^  J^  ^ 

Ins   he.•.,   a    fa.-t.»•    i..   ..'..aling   an    ....pi-fss.....   that    \  .rf^^  1   ^vas   ' 
:at  .•  h..r.•....•.•  than  h.•  was.     As  a.,  -pie  po.-t  ..s...|;  the  orot.. 

;  ,  t ive   h.   invites  eo,nparis.m  with  Ap..U..ni..s.  b,.t  he  .s  .-ealh   tar 
V    net  t..  Cat„ll..s.  ..,•  at  h>ast  t.>  th.•  teeh..i.,..e  ..t  t'-t  ^'^  - 
.,•     t      whi.h  th.-   A.Ma.l...-  epis..de   i..  the   Mar.-.age  ..1    I  elens 
iid'ih.lns  belongs.     The  thn•..  have  t..hl  sin-lar  stones  ο    ~ 

«ho  be.^a...e  e..a........v,l  ..f  visiting  he.-o.-s  and  ass.st.-.l  tl..i.,  bu 

W..S  .         Uiad.io  a...l  Duh.  th.t  we.v  .l..s...-ted.    .Ins....   •.M,.a.n...l 

It  wasoni\  .\ii.iui..  ,.,..,ti  •.•  -s  .-arri.-.l    ..   Apollonms. 

a  true  husband  as  tar  as  the  ...iia  ι       .^  ^'Hn  .  i 

.  tl,.,i   the  i)a.-allel   with   Vi.-gil  fails  e.....plet.'ly   1..•.•.•.      1  he   last 

;:i:^  λ  ;;     ..t.ea  rea<ls  lik,.  a  .;. k  ro.uanee  of  th,- a.lve..- 

tres  .f  two  Wers.  an.l  it  suggest.•.!  t,.  Vi,.gil  n.>th.ng  ot  .■.mse- 
nenee  ex eept  the  f..nn  .-f  th.'  ...arriage.  whieh  he  a.l..pt.-d  an.l  ...u'd 

w  th    o.    >     ...us  ert•.•.•..  with.....  g.-tti..g  tl...  s.-.-et  of  the  etTe..t.v.>- 
,ss    f.   ..    Ap..lloni..s.      on    the    ...her    ha,.,l.    th.•    U..lo    .'Ρ-Ί- 

res^in  Is  the  st..r.    .-f  ('at..ll..s  n.   its  .•on.paetness,   .ts  .-oherence 

^iusd.•  .uatie  u..i.y.     Ksp....,ally  the  latt..  pa.-t  .,t   ,t  h..  ..^.n 

m.HleU...l  ..p....  V.tMns.     That   .I,-  top.es.  tl.e.r  ar.-a..ge,..ent   a..d 

Γ        listi.    t-,„  a,•..  .In..  ...  hnu  will  b.•  show..  ...  th.-  suec-e.^hng 

.,„•.,     So  f..•  as  sug...stious  f,•,....  th..  M...l.'a  an-  .■.....•erned,  we 

:,;;;il   l.  ,...,lu.....l   .„   .h,•  ....an...urn.ent.   the  struggle  ο     l..ve  w.th 

nri.le    th.•  p.-o-r.ss  of  th.•  passion  a...l  the  n.arr.age•.  ,l,.'s.•  ar.•  all 
.the  H.-S,    .a..t  ..f  tl...  .•ρ..,.Κ•.    Tl...  .......pariso.j  will  s.-rve  to  sh.nv 

.    vast   .litV...•.....•.•   i..  '-tyle  a...l  ton..  b..tw....n   the    .Vone  .1   an.l   th. 

A.-g....a..ti.-a.   an.l   that    the   two  a.•..   ....t   .........ens.irabl...   th..   ..  ..■ 

l,..i„^   ess...>.ially   a    .'...nan.•...   so   far.   at    l.'ast.    as   th..    l..ve  s   a.e 
...n..irn...l.  a...l  the  ,.th..r  a  t.-ag...ly.     The  ent..rta......e...  ot  Aenea 

l.v   Did-,  has  b..e„  ,....npa,-e,l   ...  that   of  -las....  by  IIy,.s,p>le,  but 

th.  r..s...nblan..e  is  sli.^ht.^     As  a  ,„att..r  ..t  ta..1,  th.s^ep.s...lp  .n  the 
A.-g..nauti.-a  eon.es  near  bei,.g  a  ..as.•  of  une.K....sabh.  ""•"«"•«  .ty 

„„,  i,  was  surely  a  sa.l  ....n.l.li....  fo."  the  he,-..es  wh.•..  th.-y  had  to 

l„,  ,,.,,,11.-1  t..  their  .b.ty  by  a  .•...npa..i..n  lik.•  IIer..ul..s.     Hyi.s.pyle 

■SHt.ir     V      17.  ■«■       =<'"ni"Bt'"'.   Iiit.-."lM.lini,.  y.  xxxvii.        Arg,..i.,    I..    "4    ff. 
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was  η  queen  and  invited  Jason  into  lier  i<ingdoni  as  Dido  invited 
Aeneas.  I)nt  the  essential  parts  of  an  erotic  incident  are  entirely 
laeiiing.  The  <|ue.>n  is  not  even  represented  as  being  enainourell 
ot  Jason,  which  makes  the  matter  worse. 

Two  poets  could  scarcely  be  more  unlike  tiian  Virgil  and 
Apollonnis.  The  one  is  stately  an-'  -niforndv  serious:  the  other 
.s  m.-an  an.!  mediocre.  The  gods  ot  Virgil  mav  talk  like  Roman 
s.-nators.  l.ut  those  of  Apollonius  gossip  like  Alexandriati  ladies 
Ihe  one  IS  ongu.al  in  invcnticm.  the  other  is  ingenious  and  copious 
M.t  conunoni.lace.  The  former  seems  in  numerous  pas.sa-es  to 
l.e  .lelightfnlly  novel  and  unexpected;  the  latter,  after  a  Certain 
amount  has  I.een  rca<l.  can  always  be  anticipated.  Last  of  all 
\  irgd  has  all  to  hunself  an  ,  ndless  sugge.stivcness  and  a  powvr  of 
spcakuig  by  sdence.  AjmHonius  <-onununicates  his  evcrv  thought 
unless  ,t  be  such  that  an  ordinary  ..lind  could  as  well  infer  it  as 
read  it.  He  must  let  us  .see  .-very  detail  and  .Iocs  not  kimw  the 
< hfterence  i)etween  what  is  awful  and  what  is  merelv  shocking  or 
di.sgusting.  For  example,  when  the  Argonauts  ,.ame  t..  Lil)va 
they  found  that  only  the  day  before  Ilercuh-s  had  killed  the 
dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  apples;  there  lav  the  -reat  bodv 
wrrthing  ,ts  lad.  while  the  flies  hovered  about  its  festering  wounds' 
.Now  \  ,rgd  suggests  the  visit  of  Ilercides  to  Africa  bv  the  u.se  of 
a  tense.  The  sorcress  whom  Di.lo  call.-<l  to  her  aid  had  l)eeu 
priestess  ni  the  temide  .,Γ  the  Flesperides  and  gave  food  to  the 
dragon. 

ίΠη.•    mihi    Mnssylae   gpiitis    nionstrat.-i   saoer.los, 

irosperiiliiin   tompli  cimtos  epiila.s<nie  .Iracoiii 

<\i\iu-  ilithat  ct  s;ici(is  srnahiit  in  arlioiv  raiinw.  -483  ff, 

Ffcrc  it  is  implied  that  the  .Iragon  had  latelv  been  slain 

Vu-il  pos..essed.  too.  an  extra..r(linary  skill  in  adapting  what 
tie  borrowed  trom  others  or  chose  fnmi  .'..lumon  belief  for  his  r.wu 
use.  An  exam()le  of  this  is  the  enamourment.  for  whi.^h  the  ),ov 
Ascanuis  suggesfe.l  a  lu.vel  f<.rm.  He  sp..aks  of  Dido's  ••  wound  •• 
and  the  "  fir.-  mi  her  veins  •'  Just  as  if  she  had  been  w.mui.Ic.I  bv 
(  up.-l  s  arrows.  He  hints  at  the  latter  also  bv  the  simile  ..f  the 
doe  wo,inde.l  by  the  shepherd  as  he  teste.l  his  weap....s  in  the 
<v..ods  (IV..  (i9  ff.),  Kverywher..  he  av.>i.ls  expre.ssi..n  where 
suggcstMrn  wdl  s..rve.  In  Apollonius  then•  is  nothing  to  r.-a.l 
between  the  Imes.  He  i)...sse.sses  a  fertile  mediocre  min.l  As  an 
Mistnnc."  may  b.•  .pu)t.d.  the  enamourment  which  is  brought  about 
ui  the  most  .•.»mu(.npla.•.•  way.  Er.is  comes  with  his  bow  m.l 
arr..ws.  sent  l)y  In     mother  at  the  in.sfance  ..f  Hera  an.l  Athene. 

'Argon.,  IV.,   1400  ff. 
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He  is  thi'  .inliiiiirv  niisc-hi.'V.Mis  Im.v  ..f  Alexandrian  literal inv  ami 
decorative  art.  only  a  little  more  niischieviMis  than  usual. 

To    understand    the    Ι•ο\     |iro|>erly    it    is    iieeessary    to    see    the 

whole  seme,      ilera   and   Athene  eome  to  Ih.•  home  of   Aphrodite 

and    find    her   at    her    toilet.'      Tlie    hostess   says    her   callers    are 

••  ,|nite  strangers."  and  oll'.-rs  Ιΐη•ιιι  ehairs.  whih•  she  hastily  does 

n|i   her  hair.      In   reply   to  their   reipiest    for  assistance,   she  says 

•'  she  will  <ln  all  she  .•an,"  l)nt  "  Kros  is  sueh  a  naughty  hoy.  he 

.■veil  threatens  1         "     Ilera  and  Athene  look  at  eaeh  other  know- 

intilv  an<l   prcsem.y  take  their  leave.     After  some  search    Kros  is 

disciivcred  just  at  the  moment  of  having  cheated  (lanymedes  out 

of  all  his  dice.     Not  seein•;  his  mother,  he  is  lanfjhiuii  derisively. 

when   all   at   once  she  seizes  him   and    reproves   him   for  cheating 

with  an  undisguised  pride  in  his  cleverness.     Then  she  otTers  him 

II  hril).'  to  do  her  errand.     She  will  give  him  a  woiulroiis  red  hall 

if  he  will  go  and  woiuid  Medea   witli  an  arrow,     lie  wants  it  at 

once.   I)ut    is  pers\iaded   to  earn    it    Hrst.   and   hastily   takes  up   his 

weapons  ard  makes  off.     This   passage  reminds  us  of  nothing  in 

(ireek  literature  so  much  as  the  tift.'cntli  idyll  of  Tlicocritus.  ahout 

(;orgo  and  I'raxinoe  goiuii  to  the  feslivjd  of  .\donis.     Surely  these 

creaHons  -'"  Ai)ollonius  are  not  go<ldcsses.  hut  gossipy  Alexandrian 

Wimien.  and   if  ever  the  sixiiled  child  of  a   city   woman   has  heen 

described   in   hooks   it    is  this    Kros  of   Aphrodite.      He  despatches 

his  liusiness   without   delay,  as  a   small   lioy    usually   does   when   a 

bribe  is  awaiting  him.  and  hastens  back  to  his  reward.     There  is 

in  this  pictur.•  nothing  peculiar  or  original.     It   is  thi   same  Eros 

that  we  meet  everywhere  in  erotic  literature,  only  exaggerated. 

We  «lo  not  mean  to  deny  all  merit  to  Apollonius.  This  picture 
of  the  goddesses  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  things  of  its  kind 
in  literatun•.  <»nc  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  racy  description  of 
<Ontemi)orary  Alexandrian  life  that  is  .ju.st  as  good  as  Theocritus 
or  Ileroiidas.  but  tlie  merit  is  not  that  of  epic  poetry.  It  is  highly 
amusing.  Imt  neither  nolile  like  Homer  nor  grand  like  Virgil. 
The  latter  brought  into  the  e|uc  the  dignity  of  Roman  |)ublie  life. 
He  wrote  for  Roman  aristocrats,  for  grave  senators  iind  for  an 
Kmperor  who  loved  stately  formality.  The  audience  ιΛ'  ApoUonins 
was  at  a  gay  court  ami  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Alexandria. 
Nothing  characterized  that  age  so  imieh  as  the  absrilute  lack  of 
morality.  Morality  for  that  age  simply  diil  not  exist.  Poetry 
existed  largely  for  the  courtesan.  In  this  atniosphiH-e  epic  poetry 
is  scarcely  possible.  .\  peoide  ean  scarcely  be  heroic  in  their  tastes 
Mild  erotic  at  the  same  ♦ime.  Virgil  felt  this.  The  old  Roman 
prejudice    against     secimd     marriages     is    voiced    in    nidr)'s    long- 
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J.eii8hcd  resoluticu.  Her  motives  wen-  pure  and  uoble  from  the 
h  sv  ι  hH.s  «Ireaily  been  mentioned  that  she  thought  of  Ae.ieas 
trom  th.•  first  as  a  liusband.  and  eonneeted  him  in  her  mind  with 
i>yc'haeus.  She  insisted  on  calling  their  relationship  a  marriage 
and  lier  ehddlessn..ss  «as  a  keen  pang  to  her.  Thus  the  tone  of 
hi•  hook  IS  highly  moral.  Without  this  striet  moral  baekgrouiui 
Duio  .M.uld  not  have  I.een  what  she  was.  It  is  partlv  this  that 
gives  to  the  tr.urth  book  its  reality  and  vividn.'ss  that  all  have 
MU  so  hir.  at  least,  as  the  i)art  ..f  I)i<|o  is  .•oiu-erned.  Indeed  her 
l.art  has  been  luin.iled  with  such  sii..ees.s  that  Aen.-as  was  do<m.ed 
to  Ignominy.  Thi.s  hook  i.s,  abnve  all  others,  the  work  of  a  "divided 
goniiis.  Ap(.ll..nMis  is  not  even  a  divided  genius  in  this  resueet 
In  general,  he  is  simply  uneoii.scions  of  mora  lit  ν ;  at  limes  there 
IS  a  thinly  (lis<;;iised  pretence. 

Xirgil's  a<-c..iint  of  Dido's  eiiamoiirment  was  suggested  bv  the 
lor-m  ot  his  story,  an.i  th,•  relation  of  Cupid  to  his  mother  is  due 
not  to  eonventi.m.  but  to  a  trait  of  his  own  nature.     Virgil  .seems 
to  have  been  bound  to  his  own   father  by  an  unusual  love,  and 
•η<'Γο  oltei,  than  anything  .-Ise  lie  has  ehoseii  to  deseribe  filial  or 
l-anntal  affection.      \Vc  may    recall    Daedalus   and   Icarus  at   the 
lu-ginning  of  the  sixth  book,  i„  the  latter  b,.oks  Pallas  an.l  Kvamler 
.Mezentius  and   l.aiisu.s,   :\letabus  and  Camilla,   to  sav   nothinsr  of 
AnehLses  and   Ae.icas  and  the  ..mnipre.sent   Ascanius.      It   seeme.l 
impossible  for  Virgil  to  conceive  of  the  divine  familv  being  dis- 
.•..r-lant,  and  even   Venus  an.l  Cupid  are  loviug  mother  and  son. 
i>ike  tbe  iM-os  ot  earlier  (Ireck  literature  and  art.  the  latter  is  uo 
nnsehievous  small  boy,  but  a  youth  bordering  on  manh..o.l,  large 
.•nou.Th  to  take  the  i.lac-  of  Ascanius,  who  rides  to  the  hunt  and 
leads  .be  I  rojan  games  at  his  grandfather's  anniversarv      He  obevs 
his  mother  because  he  loves  her;  he  has  grieved  with"ner  over  his 
brother  Aeneasv     (iladly  and   without  a   word   he  carries  out   her 
plans.      He  doffs   his   wings,   but   thei-e   are   no   arrows       Dido   is 
enamoured   through   her  eyes.     With   gazing  she  catches  the   fire 
(anh^scit  tuendo).    m,e  drank  in  h.ng  draughts  of  love  (longumoue 
oihebat  amorem). 

One  detail  in  whit-h  \'irgil  is  thought  to  have  followed  Apol- 
lonius  IS  the  description  of  Dido's  passion,  ami  Λve  shall  see  to 
what  extent  this  is  true.  Apollonius  is  often  commonplace :  here 
he  IS  almost  r.dicubms.  Medea  is  ])iereed  bv  the  shaft  on  the 
occasion  of  Jason's  first  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  immediatelv 
the  flame  sprang  up  in  her  heart.  "  like  a  fire  in  a  heap  of  chips 
which  a  p(M)r  woman  starts  in  her  cabin.'"  Setting  aside  the 
ludicrous,  the  progress  of  Medea's  love  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 
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gested  tht'  first  two  lines  ..t  tlu•  A.-nei.l.  tMK>k  IV.,  aud  the  double 
figure  of  the  wound  and  the  tiiv  are  eertaiuly  there. 

At   regiiiu  (fravi   iani(liiiluiii  suiifui  I'lirii, 
vnliiHs  alit   vtiii»  ft   cHeoo  carpitur   ιμιιί. 

To  return  to  Mede        fter  receiving  the  wound  her  dieeks  grew 
pale  and  l.lushed  arns.     For  this  there  is  nothing  m  \  irgil. 

nor  is  there  anvthinjr  to  correspond  to  her  dreanis.     Dido  is  sleep- 
less and  has  thoughts  of   the   hero.       •  To    her   nund   reeurs   the 
great  worth  of  the  hero  and  the  gr.-at  honor  of  his  raee;  his  looks 
and  his  words  are  planted  in  h.-r  heart  an.l  .-easeh-ss  thought  denies 
her    frame   (he   peaceful   sh-ep.-'      With    these   lines   contrast   the 
following   from  a  similar  situation   in  the  Argonautica.     '    .Me.leu 
lu.,1  many  thoughts,  all  that   the  loves  stir  up  to  he  a  care,  and 
l„fore   her  eves   the   whoh'  scene   reapi.eare.l ;   what    he   was   like, 
what  cloth.-s'he  wore,  what  words  he  spoke,  how  he  sat  upon  his 
,.|,air    and  how  he  went  towards  the  door.     She  seriously  thought 
there  was  no  other  man  like  him,  and  all  the  time  in  her  eaiN  an.se 
his   voice    an.l    th;'    sweet    words    that    he    spoke.  ••■      That    \  irgil 
received  a  suggestion  from  these  lines  is  more  than  likely;  it  may 
|„.    ronsidered    .•ertaiu.      I'.ut    what    a    contrast    between    tlu-    tew 
.lignified  thoughts  <.f  the  Aen.-i.l  and  the  school-girl  sentimentality 
of  Medea!    One  more  passage  niay  he  referred  to  in  order  to  show 
the  natur.'  of   her   feeling,   although   this   has   m.   parallel   m   the 
\eneid       Medea   .Ireams   on   that    tirst    night.'      She   thought    that 
.lason  ha.l  cm.e,  not  for  the  fleece,  but  to  take  her  away  and  make 
her  his  wed.lcd  wife.     She  helj.ed  him  yoke  the  o.xen  herself,  but 
her   parents   interfered   and   then   a   strife  arose.      It    was   lett    to 
h.-r  to  decide,  and  she  chose  the  stranger.     Then  her  parents  crie.l 
in  i'liguish  and  she  cried   aloud   an.l   awoke.     "  Ah.    woe   .s   uw'. 
how  have  fearful   .livams  aftVight.-.l   m.• !      I    f.-ar   this  voyage  ol 
the  strangers   is  bringing  some  awful  calamity.     .My   heart   is   in 
suspense   for  the  stranger.     L.-t   him   woo  some   Achaean   maiden, 
far   awav    among   his   own    peopl,.•.    let    my    virgin    state   an.l    my 
pirents'' home  be  mv  care.'•     The  .Iream   is  well  ••oiu-eived   in   its 
wav    but  it  is  m.t  up  to  th.•  epic  level.    So  far  from  being  m"-<'"1.v. 
.Me"d.^a   is  very  youthful   an.l  v.-ry  .s.'nti'.nciital.      Apoll<.unis  miglit 
have  succe.'.le.!  "well  in  the  romance. 

We  come  now  to  a  motive  that  both  i>o.-ts  have  treated,  sham.•, 
puihr  or  ίΐίίόώ;.  After  the  dream  above  mentioned,  Medea 
rest>lve.l  to  ask  the  a.lviee  of  her  sister  f'halci.)pe.  and  with  this 
plan  she  .Tosscil  th.•  room.  Hut  th.•!•.•  sh.•  st.ippe.l.  A  girlish  shy- 
n.ss  hel.l  her  ba.'k.    Three  limes  went  she  to  and  fro.  and  then  sh.• 
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Uirew  herself  upon     ..•  l>etJ.     There  she  lay  moaning  like  a  voung 
hnde   bereaved,    shrinking    from   curious   eyes.     Sotm    eam'e    her 
sister,  warned  hy  a  maid,  and  asked  the  cau.se  of  her  grief.     Even 
then  she  dissembles  from  shyness'     and  pretends  anxietv  for  her 
sister  s  .sons,  who  are  in  Jason's  company,  and  in  like  danger  with 
hmi.     .\ow  It  happened  thot  Argus  had  come  to  ask  his  mother 
Chaleiope.   t<.  obtain   Mcdca  s  aid.     This   is  so<.n   arwuged,   ami 
Medea,   all   the    while   dissembling,    promises   on    the    morrow    to 
carry  drugs  to  the  tomph'  to  charm  the  l>ulls.     But  she  had  yet 
no   peace.     Pc,„•  of   her   father  tilled    her   witli   .{read.     She   was 
afraid  that  .la.sou   ini^iht    fall   Infore  the  mighty  .strength  of  the 
I'lills.    Flcr  heart  lluttcnd  lii<c  the  sha.lovvs  of  sunlight  on  wnverinsi 
water  in  a  basin;  the  pain  waste.l  her.  smoiddering  through  her 
body  au.l  r.v/.<r/V?//i/  ,(/  //„    lu,,/,  of  tin    neck'  where  the  pain  is 
k.-cncst  when   the  love-god  strikes  his  tortures   in  the  heart.     So 
she  g(.cs  oil  Hufferiiig  and  doul)ting.     One  moment  she  thought  she 
would  not  give  the  drugs  but  would  die  herself;  then  she  thought 
she  would  do  neither,  but  would  endure  her  sorrow.     At  last  .she 
says.   "  Away    with   shame!'"   but   even   then   her   mind    was   not 
made  up  until  Hera  put  it  in  her  heart  to  decide. 

In   this   hmg   oiitdrawn    picture  of  a    maiden's   hesitation     we 

.an  recognize  m>  peculiar  trait,  nothing  indivi.liial.    Her  "  sham^   " 

IS  a   maidenly   shyness  that    prevents   her   from   speaking  of   her 

love  to  others,  even  to  her  sister.     If  anyone  has  the  heart  to 

mention  lu  this  .'iinnection   Dido's  "  pmlor."  it   lies  at     land  to 

observe  how  peculiar  a  feeling  this  is  and  how  intimatelv      uuccted 

It  IS  with  Dido's  pa.st.     She  shares  it  with  m>  other  woman,  except 

so  lar  as  it  voices  the  Roman  prejudice  again.st  second  marriages 

and  the  honor  shown  to  the  "  univira."     It  is  rather  to  be  looked 

np«m  as  an   idiosyncrasy  of  Dido's.     She  had  given   her  promise 

to  the  ashes  of  Sychacus  and  had  cherished   it  until  the  thought 

ol  any  other  love  .secmc<l  sin  to  her.     It  was  onlv  when  the  great 

cold  hero  c.iiiie.   with   no  thought  of   wooing,   that   insidious   love 

tound   the   way    into   her   heart.      Her   resistance    was   due   to   no 

ordinary   feeling,   no  ordinary  shame.      It   was  a   real  obstacle  to 

her  lov...   while   Medea's  shyness  only    made   it   hard   to  speak  of 

hers,  and  was  such  as  any  girl  might  feel.     Apollonius  surelv  has 

given  Virgil  little  here.     The  one  has  ii.se.l  an  ordinary  emotion 

in  an  ordinary  wa.\•.  the  other  has  given  to  a  stock  term  of  the 

erotic  poetry  an  extraordinary  meaning. 

Both  Apollonius  and  Virgil  make  use  of  a  cloud  to  conceal  their 
hei-oes.     This  is  really  an  epic  device,  but  since  Virgil  has  used  it  to 
bring  Aeneas  into  the  presence  of  Dido,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
•  Argon.,  III.,  681,  aM,   Tn,,een>t.  ■■  lb.,  762.         >  lb.,  784,  ippfru  ά,Λύς. 
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«Totii•  stiiry  iind  Vws  |ΐι•ι>|Η•ι•1.ν  «ithiii  the  >α•ι>\Η'  of  fhw  study.  In 
the  Argoiumtica  it  is  used  in  ;i  iin'chiinit'iil  wny  that  is  in  striking 
«ontrnst  to  th••  riih  intjfniiity  i«f  Viffiil.    'Hu•  litttt  τ  has  l>y  means 

of  it  |in"hi 1  what   is  prHiaps  tht-  iimst  si)h'Mtli(l  passajfe  in  the 

Aeneid.  Tht-rt•  is  nn  olhrr  in  tin•  whole  work  so  I'ldl  ol"  the  sfatf- 
liness  of  Honian  piildie  lit'••  as  this  pageaiil  enacted  in  the  teiriph', 
that  evolves  itself  so  natMrally  out  of  tli<•  stoi-y  tiiat  fi'w  or  none 
have  snspeeted  the  working  of  lonsunuii  ite  art.  It  is  Iiard  here 
to  praise  or  to  analyse.  Nothing;  ι•μιι  lie  tonrlicd  withoni  distnrhinK 
the  whoh'  picture,  hut  the  kcystom•  of  it  all  is  the  coneeahnent  of 
Aeneas  in  the  cloud.  Withont  that  he  could  not  have  entered 
the  eity  and  the  teinph•  ahme  with  Achates,  but  he  woidd  have 
liecn  followed  hy  a  moli  as  wen•  ilioneus  and  his  men.  He 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  peruse  the  paintinjis  which 
for  the  first  lime  •ΤΜνι•  him  hope,  and  the  poet  woidd  not  have 
lieeii  alile  to  descril'c  them  for  us  through  the  hero's  eyes. 
Stanilinft  with  liim  we  see  the  trinnijihal  ajiproach  of  Dido  in  royal 
stale;  we  see  her  in  Woman  kin'„'l\•  fashion,  (.'iviu};  laws  and  tasks 
to  her  subjects.  .\t  the  same  time  all  is  naively  prepared  as  if 
for  an  embassy  and  it  comes.  Ilioneus  is  ailmitled  and  speaks 
the  |(raise  of  the  li'ader.  who  is  standiiifr  by.  Dido  replies,  and 
scarcely  has  she  spoken  her  i-e<;ret  that  the  kin•;  himself  is  not 
present,  when  the  cloud  dissolves  and  i)clOre  the  t|ueen  (if  ('artha>ie 
on  her  throne  is  revealcil  the  only  man  of  ,ill  men  in  the  world 
who  conld  and  euuld  not  be  her  lord.  His  face  and  shoiddcrs  were 
like  a  god's,  a  filad  liffht  was  in  his  eves,  and  his  «ioldcn  locks 
about  his  pale  face  shone  like  gold  around  the  I'arian  .stone.' 
.\encas  never  was  more  courtly  and  perhaps  at  no  other  time  would 
we  have  consented  to  his  bcautitication.  The  graudeur  of  this 
[lageant  is  conlinui'd  in  the  ma.siuiticence  of  the  banipu't  scene. 
For  the  royal  throne  we  have  the  royal  couch.  The  troops  of 
hurrying  slaves  replace  the  statuesfpie  guard  of  honor.  The 
suppliant  people  beeouie  the  guests,  and  the  story  of  all  that  the 
hero  had  (lone  and  suHI'ered  seemed  to  Dido  a  new  revelation  and 
the  dissolution  of  a  .second  cloud.  After  this  the  lines  of  Apol- 
lonius  seem  dull  and  vulgar.  The  cloud  melts  away  from  .lastm 
as  he  enters  the  courtyard  of  the  jialace  of  Acetes.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  building  which  serves  no  oiis.  rcable  purpo.se. 
.Men  are  chopping  wood  and  others  are  tending  the  b.dls.  The  family 
drop  in  one  after  another.'  This  is  onh'  poor  imitation  of  Homer. 
It  stands  against  one  of  the  most  origiTial  parts  of  the  Acneid. 

Tt  wouhl  be  invidious  to  compare  the  conference  of  Medea  ami 
Jason  at  the  lonely  temi>le  of  Hecate  on  the  plain  with  the  lirst 
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mH.finK  of  Di.lo  „„,|   A,.n..Hs.      I,    «ill   I.,•  sufficient   to  s.v   ,h«t 
•iason  ,>...v,>,v..s  h,.r  lov.•  ,.t  on,•.   , .,  ,„is  first  r.nf.r.L    ,r 

..r  I.   I.K..     uo  oaks  or   lotty   ,„n..s  ,v|,i..h  .stan.l  si.l..   I.v  si.l,• 
'"""  ^,"  """'"t';i"s  "h,.,,  tl,..  « s  „,...  still:  l.ut.  io•  ther..\.on,s 

:*!i,.«;'.'.'  ""■'"  '■ ■■ -V ;,,„;';::;;,,';;: 

f,  ,„','  m'"".'""  "■'  '"  "'"■"''  "'  '""  '"'""■""  • ■ t"  II,,•  A,.„..i,l 

I Ζ ,  f  ,,;'r '"■"  :"""  •'"-'■  < »i"'-« , 

i.tiid   ol    tlic   I  hfiiciiilis.    th.-v    wciv  ovci-tikcn    I.v    tl.,.   <>   ι  i 

pu-.nt.  a„.,  A...i„oHs  saiw  Π..  if  sh.. ;;;::. .!;^ 

:'    ■  ♦"  •••■""•"  ^>    ...r  fatlu.•.     So.  l,v  a  stn.,a«nn  of  A  ',..      fj 

^..;.rs  kept  .„a.-,l,  a.ul  ureathinK  th.ir  heUIil    'X   .ΐν    ,o  Si 
I.  >  san^  a  .narnai,•  hv,n„  ,„  the  clear  ,„„sie  of  Orphe  So 

:t::;;^:i7:;i  i^'ttSi  t;;;  illr  !i;r  "Tr 
ir  ,,νΐ,.:?• '  •" '"■■■'■  •-'"'  ™' "•ΐ  ί.•.:"Γ.ί'",',^ 

The  marriage  of  Di,],,  „n,l  Aeneas  is  tol.l  in  four  lines      r^i  i 
"11(1  the  Trojan  leader  fin.l  their  «av  t..  the  s„  ./  η  •         " 

Karth  and  Pronul.a  Juno  gi  V  tl  '  iJ  a  ^  Γ  '.Γ."  u^V'^ 
li.l.t.nn.,  an.1  the  guilt,  sk^-  ...:ΐΐΧ  .,  ^  ^,!'  ^  Γ,  '^'ΐ  ^^ 
'^"11  topslhenvniphsilicl  «ail.'  """ 

The   eonniion   eleiui-iifs   ;ir,.    fh,.   ,..,,.,.    .,,,,ι    ,1, 

?iS':i;;;;:';;::::::-7^^ 
-;-ί•ηΐ;ι-^^^^ 

.nontal  reasons  and  was  nit  the  res  It  ,?   .::;tv    *^^η  Vu-T'- 

.•xtraord.nary   situation    ,.,.   been   .„ade   to   eeX„,   ^^;;;;;!  ^ 
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U,.th  p.H.tH  hav..  ...ΗΗ.ν-Ι  a  f-''     '""\     ,   '^,,   ,,,„.„...1   h-r 

-«tor  .0  giv.  ..««on  :;-^j;v:;;;;  t .  :ΐι  a!:;;;.-  <•^-  the  .u  th. 

a»,l  thev  wh..  u.-r..  at  -'•      '     " 'J 'V7,,,,,, .   „,.1  <•    ""•> 

ships  towanl  111.•  I--Mr  ,m.l  H..•  >t.n>    -i      ί 

.afaror  an,l  ,a,..k.;p.r  I-.-k  '-/  J;;'' ;,  J  .  ^.  \,..a,,  γ;  oo 
wooping  t•...•  h.r  -Ui  Mn-n  •''•;'<';•",'  .  ..rl  ,s  heanl  tU. 
,„..r..  .li.l  ,lo«s  howl  through  ""'  "      ' '     '.j^j        .,i„  .,      Y.-t  rv-i 

,,,,  ."->;-'''^'thy;Uh  uan       «..^  ,,^^,,^^   ^,.. 

'l"I..-.rtnr.   ot    Aon.a.   .m.  '  „•,,,  „.„„,  that    rag.••! 

i„  ui.los  h.art.    In  Bow.n  s  v.rs.on  the  hues  run. 

•   K,      Tir<.,l  limbs  uiv-ii  farth  woro  fol  .■Ί  '"  "l•"!'• 

ir.:::';'r;:..rJ:....:..:;.;,;;.;^;~;::':;; 

?::;:;x .«.,.. .'.« >.  .■-ι•  --" ''- ' 

Ml  but  thP  Rrifvinp  queen.' 

t.ul  TluT.•  is  i'>.'  ,1  word  thai  ^ugg.•st8 
The  very  langua,-  .^  ';ϊ'  ..,,.:  ,„,,s«  of  th.  stars  Inst-aU 
s„un.l  or  motion.  .-..-1.1  tl>.  π-,μ      s  i      |^  ^^^^   .^  ^ 

„„„,.  is  „i.ht  an.l  vv-aruu-Ks  >"'   /^  \,  '^^f^i,.      Almost  .ν.τν 
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!h      niftht    nil 
"ith  ti     liivnt• 


\'ίΓΚΐί  iiu.l  ii  s|..  .tl  foiMln.'ss  1 
which  1^  NU>rt.slivi  ,i!  li  -  Hvmpiitli 
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The  — pret  of  ihis  is  the  startlii  ?,'  eff.  ••! 
•I'lrkntsN.     Virjril   is  not   in   the  s   mt•     Ih^-    η 
wo  cnine  t„  the  world  of  iintiinv     The  .i.ithf.r 
know-   onlv   .-ify  life  unil  th.•  livi  nicn 

wli.Tf    all   I  Mil    Γ(.|!  .«•    him.    Hut  tn  i, 

lift  mens  tlioi'ht.s  f!-•  1«  .-,κ»,!  ;,|  n.inw  η  th  η 
.ry  of  .liiHoi  ml  .Μ.•,ι<.)ΐ  iv  ίλ  best  ρ  n•!  of  I  >  ν 
Vow  to  rt'Miiiic  wliat  hii.s  I  :  uritlci  wo  may 
Μ  lis  f.»  havi•  I'l'ch  I'xtronifl  faiii.;  r  nifh  Ap 
hfn=  distantly  r,  |ir..iliii-«.d  som.•  frat  •;  of  th<  ' 
in  tlio  ossential  troHin  .  nt  h••  h»i  foli 
Mil•  !a>f  Γ•  nr  linidi•.  i  lines,  .n  >  otic 
III  this  |i..!-'ii.ii  ..f  ',,■  (.pisudc  r)i.• 
pxtiiipjififd   in  tlio   >      m  of   ''atnllii>- 
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.\\j>  lloihiis,  and   ti        nis  great  merit  as 
■ntemporarv   society    hcs   very    'ear   to 
-Tave  and  dignified,   retle  tinir  ;i   strict 
ciintinnes   to  demand. 
i  with  Virgil  s  debt  to  ('utnlliis. 

..  .\i\uiuu.  Λιι.  δϋ  iu  Hiilort  rusius. 


CllAI'TEH    VI. 


VIRGII,   AND   CATILIX'S. 


The  Dido  fpiscMii',  so  far  as  its  coiupositioii  is  conct'niefl. 
may  bo  cor.sidt'rcd  as  an  t'xainplc  of  "  contaminatio. "  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  that  is.  down  to  the  description  of  Fama. 
Virtril  owes  tnost  to  the  Argoiiantifa  of  Apollonius  Rhodins;  for 
the  rest  of  the  fourth  hook  his  chief  debt  is  to  the  Ariadne  episode 
in  the  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  marriage  of  Peleiis  and  Thetis 
(LXIV).  He  has  followed  the  former  also  in  making  his  erotie 
story  an  intesiral  part  of  the  epie.  while  the  Ariadne  episode  is  an 
iindi.sgnised  digression  from  the  theme  of  tiie  poem.  On  the 
(«tlier  hand,  the  resembianee  to  Catulhis  is  strikinsr  in  the  ijreater 
condensation  and  compactness  of  the  st'iry.  The  adventure  of 
Aeneas  is  a  real  episode.  Tlie  fortunes  of  the  hero  are  by  no 
nu'ans  ditl'erent  in  the  seipiel  because  of  the  sojourn  in  Africa. 
That  chapter  in  his  career  beKan  with  hi••  arrival  on  its  shores, 
anil  ended  with  h's  departure.  Save  f(»r  a  few  lines  in  the  sixth 
lt(K>k.  and  a  pas.sinp  mention  in  tlie  fifth,  ninth  and  eleventh,  of 
presents  she  had  piven.  we  hear  no  more  of  the  queen.  On  the 
contrary  Apolhmius  ba.s  the  lovers  to  take  care  of  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Arpronautica  reminds  one  of 
a  (ireek  romance,  like  the  Clcitiplio  and  liCiu-ippc  of  Achilles 
Tatiiis.  for  e.xample.  The  visit  of  .Veneas  to  Carthaisre  is  therefore 
more  like  that  of  Tlieseus  to  Crete  than  that  of  .iason  to  ('olchis. 
He  is  like  Theseus,  a  deserter,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Aeneas  it 
has  been  sho«Ti  how  Virgil  has  had  to  take  jiains  to  exonerate 
his  hero  from  the  aspersions  that  his  conduct  invited  upon  him. 
Even  this  care  was  not  entirely  s\iccessful  and  most  readers  of 
the  .Aeneid  still  feci  the  unhappy  rcsemliiaiice  of  the  hero  to 
Ariadne's  betrayer.  This  almost  universal  feelinp  against  Aeneas 
is  an  iiulubitable  tr.icc  of  the  inriucnce  of  tlu'  Ariadne  story 
Miion  Virgil.  In  the  .  bapter  on  language  will  be  found  a  list  of 
striking  resemblances  uii  the  sidi-  of  style  which  serve  to  show 
how  familiar  be  was  with  the  work  of  bis  predecessor.  It  remains 
to  tnake  further  comparisons  ui  the  matter  of  treatnu'Ut. 

The  Ariadne  episode  is  an  elegaul  exercise  in  the  Alexandrian 
style.'  ami  dragged  iiiii>  Itic  poem  bci-ause  the  autli'>r  wished  an 
oppiirfunity     til     displav      himself     in     a     field     where     lir-     could 

•ReitzeuBteiii,   Hermes,   XXX^'.,   86   ff. 
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display    his    si<ill    to    the    best    of    ;i.lvantagt•.      He    could    not 
expect  to  arouse  iiiunli  fresh  interest  in  the  love-story  itself,  which 
was  ancient  and  hackneyed.     He  does  not  conceal  his  haste  to  be 
through  with  the  first  part  of  it.  and  even  the  interesting  occasion 
of  the  enaniournienl.   where   tlie  erotic   poet   loves   to   linger,    is 
quickly  passed  over.    Their  love  and  their  conferences  arc  entirely 
neglected  and  their  flight  is  merely  mentioned.     It  soon  appears 
that  the  moment  to  which  lie  was  hastening  is  tlic  desertion.    The 
exercise  he  had  set  before  him  was  to  give  expression  to  the  dismav 
and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  child  when  she  sliouid  find  herself 
deserted.     Here  was  an  ideal  condition  fo;•  the  disi>lav  of  his  art. 
Ariadne  is  alone  on  the  deserted  island.    H.     lover's  ship  is  visil)le 
in  the  distance.    Father  and  mother  have  been  abandoned.     There 
is  no  refuge,  no  one  to  who.n  she  may  flee.    She  is  represented  as 
standing  upon  the  shore  or  peering  into  the  distance   from  the 
chff,  like  Dido  from  her  tower  after  her  lover's  vanishing  shi|)s. 
She  breaks  into  complaint  and  expresses  herself  in  a  long  mono- 
logue which  makes  one-third  of  the  whol.•   piec.•.'     It   is   for  this 
monologue  that  the  poem  exists,   and   it   is  this  that   Virgil   has 
followed  in  the  utterances  of  Dido.     If  Dido's  four  speeches  were 
lirought  together  tii.-y  would  be  found  to  (i,.pi..t  the  same  feelings 
and  moods,  coming  in  the  same  order  as  in   Catullus.     Certain 
features  are,  of  course,  lacking;  for  ex;n.ipl,..  the  moralizing  tone 
that  is  characteristic  of  Alexandrian  poei:y.     This  would  not  suit 
Dido,  and,  for  a  differ.-nt  reason,  does  not  suit  Ariadn,•.     Dido's 
nature  was  too  intense  to  descend  to  this  habit  of  i)etty  minds, 
and  Ariadne  was  too  young.      It  would  not  have  -.uited  the  e|H.• 
either,  and  was  wisely  omitted. 

The  mimologue  begins  with  an  outburst  of  juiL'cr  against 
Theseus  which  takes  the  form  of  reproaches  for  his  perfidy  and 
nnpiety.  his  crueiiy  and  lack  i)f  pity.  These  passionate  attacks 
all  take  the  rhetorical  interrogative  form.  These  are  now 
developed  more  at  length,  as  if  they  were  tojjics  of  a  disconrs.'. 
His  perfidy  consisted  in  promis.s  of  hai)py  wedlock.  She  iiiorali.'cs 
on  the  worthle.ssncss  of  lover's  vows;  they  have  n.i  fear  for  what 
the\   say  and  no  .-are  for  what  th.-y  swear.     In  .'ontnist  lo  this  is 

her  own   fi.lelity   which    h-d   her   to  shed   her   brother's   bl 1    f,,,• 

him  in  his  hour  of  ιι.μ.Ι,  wliile  her  reward  is  ,|,.;,th  among  birds 
and  beasts  and  the  loss  of  a  tomb.  Surely  he  was  not  human  but 
born  of  a  licmess  or  the  Syrtis.  Seylh.  or  Charvbdis,  He  had 
offered  marriage,  but  she  would  have  be(>n  coiltent  with  less. 
He  might  have  taken  her  into  his  house  to  wait  u| his  coin-li 

'Cat.,    LXIV,,    131-201. 
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ami  lie  his  slave.  She  expatiates  upon  her  iiiiserv.  There  in  none 
to  whom  she  may  complain.  Fortune  even  begrudges  her  ears 
to  hear  her  i)hiint.  Would  that  the  faithless  guest  had  never 
made  fast  the  eable  of  his  ihips  in  Crete!  She  reviews  her  helpless 
I'ondition.  There  is  for  her  only  death,  yet  before  death  she  ean 
eurse  her  betrayer,  and  she  prays  to  the  furies  that  as  Theseus 
«ieserted  her.  so  may  he  bring  death  and  sorrow  on  himself  and 
on  his  own. 

Catullus  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  sentence,  rhetorieal 
interrogative,  indicative  of  faet.  the  indignant  or  angry  (luestion. 
the  wish,  the  subjunctive  of  helple.ssness.  and.  lastly,  the  impreca- 
tion. It  is  the  same  with  Virgil,  and  generally  the  correspondence 
is  perfect.  One  curious  device,  that  of  answering  a  question  by 
a  question,  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  occurs  in  both  authors  in 
similar  situations. 


All  patriu  auxiliiim  sperem?  quemne  ipsa  reliqui 
re»per8um  iuvenem  fraterna  caede  secutaf 
coniugis  an  fido  consoler  memet  amoret 
quinc  fugit  lentos  incurvann  gurgite  remoef 

-Cat.,   LXIV.,   180-184. 

It  occurs   twice   in   this  pas.sage  of  Catullu.s,  only  once  in  Virgil 

Iliaras  igitur  claDseH  atque  ultima   Teucrum 

iuHSH   spi|mii•?  iiittiiiie  aiixilio  iuvat  ante  levatos 

et  \«:ue  aim. I  imuiores  vctt-iis  stat  grati.i  faotif       — 537-5.1B. 

The  opening  attack  of  Dido  is  like  that  of  Ariadne,  and  takes 
the  same  indignant  interi-ogative  form. 

Siccine  me  patriis  avectam,  perfide,  ab  arie, 
lierfidr.  doserto   liquiflti   in  litore,   Theseuf 
Siccine  discedens   neglccto   numine   divum, 
iinmemor  ah  ilevota  domum  periuria  portas? 

-fat.    LXIV.,     13:Μ3β. 

Compare  Virgil,  m')-:<n8. 

DJHsiimilaro  ptiani  »|)erasti,  prrfidi,  tantuni, 
posse  nefas  tacituquc  niea   deecdere  terra  f 

The  rest  of  Dido's  speech  follows  the  same  fovm.  but  a  ditference 
in  the  story  appears.  The  conditions  of  Virgil's  problem  were 
slightly  ditfcrent.  Dido  was  to  be  a  deserted  woman,  but  her 
deserter  WHS  still  in  tlie  land,  and  had  (mly  deceived  her  in  con- 
cealing his  intention  to  flee.  Besides,  he  had  been  discreet  and 
had  made  no  promises.     This  alters  the  form  of  the  piece,  which 
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Deoomes  a  dial..gue  iiistia.]  «f  a  monolDgu.•.  ami  the  list  of  crimes 
that  can  l)e  hucl.•,]  against  A.-iieas  is  reduced.  The  outbui-st  of 
auger  changes  to  entreat.v  and  she  recites  all  the  cojisiderations 
that  are  likely  to  touch  his  heart  and  move  his  pit\•.  After  the 
unfeeling  spew-h  of  Aeneas  ihe  situation  becomes"  the  same  as 
that  of  Ariadne,  nnd  the  similarity  of  thought  reappears  The 
opening  words  of  Dido  in  her  reply  to  Aeneas  have  long  been 
compared  to  those  of  Ariadne: 

yimeniiii)   tc   gemiit   sola   sub   rupp   leaena, 
f|iiu<l  niarp  ii.iiceiitiiiii  simmantibiis  expiiit  iiii.lis, 
i|iiae  Syrti»,  i|iiiip  Hoylla  rapax,  <|iiae  vastii  Cliaryli.lis, 
talia  f|iii   redilis  pro  iliiici   praemia   vita.• 

-<'.it.,   LXIV.,  154-I.J7. 
Xee  tibi  diva  j>art'n»  geueris  nee  Dardamis  auctor. 
perfide,  sed  duri»  genuit  te  tautibus  liorieim 
Caueasu»   Hyrcanaeque  admorunt   ubora   tigres. 

—  Vir.,  36.5-307. 
Dido  dwells  further  upon  his  cruelty  and  ingratitude,  which,  as 
in  Ariadne's  case,  contrast  with  her  benetits.     Anger  changes  to 
scorn  and  threats,  and  with  that  she  swimuis  away. 

The  epic  and  dramatic  form  of  the  Aeneid  results  in  resolving 
Dido's  thoughts  into  dialogue  and  .soliloquy,  and  we  fin.l  her  com- 
muning with  her  own  heart  (m  that  last  sleepless  night  (ό:}4  ff  > 
Both  form  and  style  are  identical  witii  Catullus  (177  ff  ι  yiie 
reviews  every  possibility  and  resolves.  lii<e  Ariadne,  that  there  is 
nothing  for  her  but  to  die.  The  curious  parallel  iuflicatcd  bv  the 
Italics  has  been  referr.'d  to  b.  lore  as  an  especially  convincing  sign 
ot  conscious  influence. 


Cat..   177-187 


Xaiii  quo  me  re.     .mf  quali  epe  perdita  nimr? 
IdonuMiens  pctain  nioiiteef  a  gurgite  lato 
dispernens  imnti  triiPiilentimi  dividit  ae<)u<ir. 
An  patris  auxiliiini  sperem?  quemne  ipsa  reliqui 
resj>ersum  iuveiiem    fraferna  caede   seoiitaf 
coniiigiH  an  fiiln  nins<di'r   ineniet   aiimre  f 
quine  fugit  Iento<«  invurvans  gurgite  remoe? 
praeterea  nullo  litu»,  s<da  insula,  teot.., 
nee  patet  egressus  i)elagi  cingentibus  undis: 
nulla  fugae  ratio,  nulla  epes:   omnia  muta, 
omnia  sunt  dcserta,  nstentant  omnia  letuni. 


Vir..  534-547: 

Kn  quid  agof  run 
experiar,  N'omadun  • 


joo»  inrisa  prioree 
'  \m  conubia  eupplei, 
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()iioH  ego  sill!  totiiiis  i.ini  iloiligiiata  maritosf 
Iliai'HR  igitur  cIh'sps  ntquo  ultima  Teuoruni 
iiissK  spquar?  quiaiu•  inixilio  iuvat  ante  levatos 
ot  \>eue  iipiid  nipruir.-s  vetoris  Btat  gratia  factif 
ipiis  me  autoiii,   ..«■  vplle,  sinet  ratibiisve  Huperbis 
iiivisam  iiccipic•. .'  nofiisi  hen,  ponlita,  iiocilum 
l,;him<'i|iiiit('iio  st'ii'is   ^uriuria  gootis,' 
'|iii(l  tiini?  Nohi  t'i;,':i  n;iiit:'>4  cniiiitabi)r  ci\;intm? 
;iii   Tyriis   cimui<|iii'   usiiui   xtijiata   iiieoruin 
infcrar  ct  (|ΐιυ»  Si'lcuia  vix  urbc  rcvolli 
nirsu»   again   pclag"  ct    v'litis  ilari•  vpla   iiilM>l«if 
<|iiiii  iiioreip,  ut  niciila  es.  forroqup  a\or(e  ilolorcin. 

If  \'ir}.'il  liiis  used  ("iitiilliis  for  his  model  in  tliis  situation,  he 
seems  to  li;ni•  followed  no  one  in  the  iHst.  When  the  inorninii  lipht 
revealed  the  depart ίημ:  shi()s.  Dido  was  seized  by  a  wild  desire  for 
revenf?e.  and  .ifter  ranfiinji  all  the  possiliilities  that  were  no  lonfier 
in  her  power,  she  has  rei-onrse.  like  Ariadne,  to  the  eurse.  Yet. 
instead  of  a  simple  jmpreeation  addre.ssed  to  the  Eunienides,  -ve 
have  a  whole  array  of  responsible  (roils.  As  in  trn<re(ly,  the  Sun 
is  invoked,  witness  of  all  deeds  upon  the  earth:  Juno  the  aeconi- 
pliee  and  aprent  of  her  sorrow.  ITeeale  frodde  s  of  the  ni<;lit.  the 
aven^insr  furies  and  the  gods  of  the  dying  Klissa.  Yet  even  here 
we  find  a  reminiseenee  of  Catullus. 

-Arn..    (iV.':    iKPSlra»   iimlitp   proccs. 
Cat.,    1!•.":    nicas  amlite  ((iierellas. 

The  ih  folio   is   wonleil    in    pi'erise  lan)iuaj.'i'.        Let    it    t)e   >;ranted 
all  the  srods  demand,  vet  even  then  he  shall  be  eursed. 

ft  is  (piite  possible  that  the  -urse  was  supfrested  by  Catullus, 
but  it  was  bevond  doiilil  a  eommon  featnre  in  erotie  p(>etr>'.  One 
of  the  fluthorities  cited  in  the  titles  of  Parthenius  is  the  αμηί 
of  .Moero.'  This  may.  of  coursi».  be  later,  but  it  is  an  indieation 
of  a  taste  for  this  form  ηί  revenge  that  is  doubtless  older. 
Parthenius  tells  of  a  I'l'rtain  I)imoet<'s  who  was  eurseil  by  a  woman 
he  had  wroiiged  ;n\<\  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  already  dead; 
findinii  no  ri'lji-f  from  his  sutVei'ing.  he  killed  himself  upon  her 
grave.''  \'irLril  Iims  ilalMH-ated  Ibis  fi'atnn•  of  his  stor\  to  an 
utuisual  extent.  Th••  irods  she  invokes  are  all  known  in  (Jreek 
tragic  or  ecoti.•  litcraiMre  except  ΙΙκ  t/.'s  nf  tin  (h/inif  riissit. 
whieh  calls  up  a  Hotnan  conception.  The  whole  invocation  seems 
more  api>ro|)iMate  to  a  sorceress  than  to  a  ipieen.  The  eurse  iNelf 
is  madi'  up  from  the  pi'ojiheeies  of  Jove,  from  the  future  history 
of  .\eneas  in  T.atium  as  Virgil  was  intending  to  write  it.  or  had 
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already  written  it;  an,.,  lastly,  fron.  variant  legends  of  the  death 

»    Aeneas  that  are  .,„t  ..Isewhe,•.  suggested  in  the  Aeneid.     Thns 

he  eurse  unpl.ed  .t.s  ,.wu  fulfilment  an.l  ,he  poet  was  not  obliged 

„t  ηϊ•  T.       [       \     •■"""   •"'   ^**"""'  '"  '"-'"^   '♦   «f'°"^•     The  last 

a.t  ot   the   Ariadne  story   telLs  of  the   home-eon.ing  of   Theseus 

ad  h,s  father's  death,  which  takes  the  rea.ler  far  afield  and  vet 

K.Nes  h,m  no  lung  new.     The  legacy  of  hatred  that  follows  in  "the 

Aene.d   .shonl.l    not    h.   .-onfoun.le.l    with   the   eurse.      It    is    not 

.s  th..s  tha  ,  n.ore  than  anything  else,  nationalizes  the  Aeneid  It 
connects  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  i„di,ss.,lublv  with 
u.stor>•.  and  .s  a  more  than  sufficient  excuse  for  carrving  the 
lourth  book  past  the  departure  of  the  hero.  For  both  "patriotie 
and  artistic  reasons  it  was  a  brilliant  idea 

In  conclusion  we  may  say   that  the   influence  of  Catullus   is 
proven  by  many  hngnisfic  parallels,  by  the  u.se  of  similar  .sentence 
torms   in  similar  situations  and  by   the  order  of  thought;   that 
Aeneas   has  m.t   been  saved   with  complete  succ-ss   fVon.   the   ill 
repute    ot    Theseus;    that    the    monologue    has    been    repla  '         - 
lalogue  and  so  ιΐοφ,ν;  that  the  moralising  tone  has  been  dropped 
and    hat  the  last  part,  that  is.  the  eurse.  has  been  greatly  elabon  ted 
If   It   should   be  ob.,ected    that    Virgil's    obligations    are   to   the 
echniqne  of  that  erotic  poetry  whi.-h  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Loth  ο     them,   the  reply  „.ust    be  made  that   the  striking  v^rbl 
parallels  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  language  prove  an   ied  „ 
use  of  Catullus.     Doubtless   if  we  had  more  of  the  Alexandrian 
erotic  poe  ry  we  shouM  be  able  ,o  point  out  reminiscences  of    tTe 
works,  but  as  ,t  ,s  there  can  be  no  d.mbt  that  Catulliis  was   i^    he 
mind  of  Virgil.  ,|uit<.  as  .niich  as  Apollonius. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


.ΛΝίίΙΛΟΕ. 


Virgil  liiis  iifcissnrily  used  in  tin•  Diilo  story  the  laiignagf 
of  the  troti•'  poets.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  he  found  a 
list  (if  the  more  lonspiciions  terms  th)  belong  to  this  voeahnlnry. 
and  some  others  that  have  taken  on  an  erotie  s'>nse  not  usual 
to  them.  In  most  instanees  where  they  oeeur  in  the  Arindne  story 
in  Catullus,  this  has  heeii  noted.  For  the  elegiae  poets,  the  work 
of  R.  Piohon.  De  Aniatorio  Sermone  apnd  Latinos  Elegiarum 
Scriptores.   is  valuable  for  eonii)arison. 

The  language  of  erotie  poetrx•  has  two  evil  tendeneies  whieh 
lead  to  excessive  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand,  and  obscenity  .<n 
the  other.  It  is  from  these  points  of  view  that  the  diction  of  Virgil 
appears  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  be  found  that  lie  has  care- 
fully avoided  both  these  vices,  whii'li  make  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  at  times  disgusting  and  the  clegists  so  wearisome.  Virgil's 
keen  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  words  comes  out  clearly  liy  com- 
parison with  the  elegists  anil  with  Catullus.  The  latter  was  too 
reckless  and  the  former  too  sentimental,  (^itnllus  has.  for  example, 
in  his  Ariadne  story  such  words  as  auari.•..  mUcrcsccrf.  langitestert• 
and  siispirair,  none  (if  which  occur  in  the  Dido  episode.  Again, 
tlie  suggestion  of  such  words  as  prnftiistin ,  nafiarr,  lubido,  fallax. 
is  too  low  for  Virgil,  though  all  arc  used  by  Catullus.  The  word 
faUit.r.  for  examjile.  has  trifling  as-swiations  chiefly  with  slaves 
and  swindlers,  yet  Catullus  applies  it  to  Theseus.  Virgil  has 
(jeiiiilii.s.  but  not  sinijiilhis.  which  was  appropriatt>  enough  for 
the  little  Ariadne  luit  not  for  (.Jueen  Dido.  Instead  of  satiate  we 
find  in  the  Aeneid  (.i/ihrf  and  iwplcrr.  which  are  less  liable  to 
sinister  connotations.  The  elsewhere  omnipresent  puclla  is  replaced 
by  the  proud  rifjiua.  which  points  suggestively  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  erotic  story  into  a  tragedy. 

Nowhere  is  the  difference  of  diction  between  the  erotic  poets 
and  Virgil  more  apparent  than  in  the  use  of  diminutives.  Catullus 
has  niuiniS(  ula,  but  Vir<];il  uniiifia:  the  latter  has  hctiis,  but  the 
former  refers  to  the  couch  of  Ariailne  as  }f<t»lus.  Nothing  can 
be  found  in  the  Aeneid  like  the  lahdliim  or  the  frigiduli  siiigultN.'! 
of  Catullus.  A  favorite  word  of  the  elegists  is  oielli.  but  \w  have 
in  the  Aeneid  <mly  oculi.  There  is  one  in.stance  of  the  elegiac 
word  (jitfrellac  (IV..  :?60i.  The  rare  use  of  the  diminutive  gives 
a  pathetic  force  to  the  parvnlioi  Afncns  of  IV.  :128;  it  is  only  a 
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mother's  love  that  speaks  in  the  t'orni  of  the  adjeetive.     Love  of 
mothers  for  ehihlren  is  rare  in  erotic  poetr.v. 

Virgil  lias  resorted  to  a  iiuinber  of  eiiplieniisins  that  assist 
in  maintaining  the  serious  tone.  Siieh  is  the  fiction  of  the  marriage 
that  may  be  traced  under  tiie  words  roiiiiiiis.  ιοιικΰίιοιι.  and 
Iti/tiii  unfits.  IK-  even  speaiis  of  the  Intiis  iiKjalin.  while  the  dignified 
word  torus  confmsts  strangely  with  the  Icctuius  of  Catullus. 
Almost  all  the  youthful  readers  of  the  Aeneid  pass  over  without 
suspicion  of  its  reai  meaning,  the  line. 


illp  iliee  priiiii;»  leti   |iriiiuis((ur   iiiali<niiii 
causn  fnit, 


—169-170. 


and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  grown  people  have  been 
deceived.  Plain  speaking  is  not  ol)scenity.  and  Virgil  has  si)oken 
plainly  with  great  eflfeet  in  the  well-known  lines. 

saltern  siqiui  niihi  dp  te  suscepta  fuisset 

aiitp  fiigani  siilxiles,  siquiH  niihi  jmrvoluH  aula 

luderet  Aeneas,  qui   te  tanien  ore  referret, 

uoii  pquiileni  uinnino  capta  ae  dpHerta  videror.         — Sl'T-S."!!). 

Dido  must  lie  protected  ^rom  the  name  of  courtesan,  and  care 
has  been  taken  to  do  it.    Anna  says. 

ο  luce  inagiH  dileota  soniri, 
Holane  perpetua  maeren.s  carpere  iuventa, 
iip<•  iliilris  natiin  Voncris  not•  |iraenii;i  noriH?  — .ΤΙ-,Ί."?. 

Another  eui)hemisni  and  a  pathetic  paradox  is  latus  iitgalis  quo 
ixrii.'  The  worst  words  that  were  said  against  the  lovers  were 
those  put  in  the  mouth  of  Kama,  who  utters  alike  what  is  true  and 
what  is  not  true,  which  partly  removes  the  reiiroaeh. 

mine  liiemem  inter  se  luxii,  quam  louga,  fovere 

ivffnnnini   iinmpnii)ri>s  tMr|.i.|Uf  cnpidine  captnii.        —193-104. 

Even  here  the  nieaning  is  carefidly  concealed  in  the  words  lusu 
iiiid  fovnr,  which  are  both  very  hard  to  translate  because  they 
are  used  in  no  ordinary  sen.se;  it  is  the  (-(mnotation  and  not  the 
siuperficial  meaning  that  is  significant. 

(Ither  f.'ntures  of  the  language  belong  to  erotic  poetry  in 
t:<iieral.  A  wrongeil  and  angry  lover  often  runs  to  exaggeration 
and  hurls  accusations  both  deserved  and  undeserved.  Such  are 
/jfifidus,  dissimulare.  infandum  raput,  npfandus  vir,  periuria.  and 
impius.  A  conspi<'uous  class  of  words  have  reference  to  love 
conceived  of  in  different  ways.  Most  frequently  it  is  thought  of 
ns  a  fire,  which  accounts  for  such  terms  as  ardere,  ardesccre, 
flnqraiis.  finmma.  ftammarc.  ignis,  unrr  and  inccndcrr.     At  other 
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times  tlu'  ι•γΓ<•ι•(•ιιι•(•  is  t"  tlit•  arrows  ni'  Cupid,  Hiid  \vc  liiiv••  saiiciu 
iind  ruhnis.  .More  rnrcly  it  is  tli(Mi);lil  of  a?,  a  poison,  and  \\i•  (ind 
VI  minim.  Tliis  inav  Ik•  rcf'-rrnl  to  a  t'lint-.v  tlint  the  arrows  wt-rc 
poisoned.  In  Knri|)idt's'  Mfdca.  (i:{4.  tlu'.v  arc  said  to  Ix'  «lipped 
in  desire.  Freipientiv  love  Is  a  madness,  and  to  this  u.•  owe  iiiah 
saiia,  ill  III!  IIS.  fun  IIS,  luribiniilii,  and  fiirur;  or  a  siekness  or  a 
di.sease  that  eonsiinies.  wiiieli  underlies  the  use  of  ««.(/(/•.  cnrpfn, 
I'llin,  pislis.  l,astl\.  it  niHv  l)e  a  t'ren/.y  desenhi'd  hy  harchari. 
I  If  I ΙΊΙ,  or  sai  rin  . 

The  eliaraeter  of  Virgil's  erotic  voenhulary  is  illustrated  by 
the  I'ollowiiig  words,  wliieh  are  not  ipioted  l»y  i'iehon  fur  the 
elegiats : 


Iirilescere 
ivplcre 

ilesuetu  cor<ia 
furibiimla 

irt'era 
i  alia  re 

experg 
luzu* 

uii>]>b  aniiiii 
niDrare 

iniplicarc 
peri  re 

iiirisa 
pertaeilet 

nieilitari 
nsiilee  Hiiinii 

species 

For  all  these  expressions  references  are  tjiven   in  the  word-list. 

Some  of  tliese  are  used  in  the  eleitists.  Imt  not  in  the  same 
sense.     Such  are  s/iiriis  and   iniiiliinn . 

The  language  of  Virgil  has  hoen  largely  cohired  l)y  that  of 
<  atuUus.  as  is  liorne  out  hy  the  references  given  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  in  the  word-list,  an<l  still  more  liy  the  following  more 
or  less  striking  paraUels.  Among  these  are  noticeable  metrical 
ei(uivalences  and  verbal  similarities. 


«'at. 

lil.-) 

.\eii. 

tilJ 

(at. 

L'.'iO 

Aon. 

I 

Cat. 

■2ηΆ 

Aon. 

Γ)!ΐ7 

Cat. 

ISl 

Aen. 

•-'1 

Cat, 

61; 

Aen. 

5Ά2 

Cat. 

«y, 

Aen. 

7!t. 

Cat. 

141. 

Aen. 

Π 16. 

Cut, 

91. 

Aen. 

1., 

iiicas  auilite  ipierellas, 
nostras  auilite  preces. 

vnlvebat    sancia   ciiras. 
iamilinUini   saucia   i-ura. 

tuiKiup   incensuH  aniore. 
suliitiKiii*^    .'ti'ccnsa    furore. 

respersuni   iuvenem    fraterna   caeile  secuta. 
sparaos  fraterna  cacilo  penales. 

niagnis  curaruni   fluctuat   umlis, 
maguoque  iraruni  tluctuat  acstu. 

70,     ox   te      *      *      *      pendebat. 
jieniietnue  iterum   narrantis  ah  ore. 

set!  conubia  laeta,  seil  optatos  hymenaeos, 
per  conubia  nostra,   per  inceptns  hynieuaeos. 

iiagrantia    lumiua. 
'ID.     ttagrantis   ilci    \m1iiis. 
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The  following  ϊη  η  metrical  remiiiiscenee  depending  u|)on  the 
siinie  word  in  the  same  place  in  the  line: 

<'at.  Ill,  17-J.  utinam  ne  tempore  primo 

Oiii.Hiii  I  «MTi.piii»•  tiliiiinnnit  litiirn  piip|>eN. 

Aen.  656,  βΓ)7.  gi  Utorn  tantiiiii 

iimiiiiiiam    Danlniiiae   tftiyiaient   nostra  c-ariu:it>. 

'I'he  eqiiivalencL•  of  Ct.i  rupiae  ami  Oanlanitu  and  of  puppes  anil 
<  aniitii   is  also  to  be  observed. 


'at. 
Aen, 

•'Ht. 


ill. 

185. 

I V,). 


nagruiuiu  ilrcliimvit 


At.  W7. 


Cat.    I.'-i4. 


Vir.  .'Κϊ,')•:. 


null  prinN  i-x   illo 

liiHiina. 

aev  iluloi  decHnnt  lumiiia  soiuuii. 

an  patiiH  iiiixiliiini  Mpcrpni .'  t/ntmnr  ipsa  rljqiii 
η•Ηρ».ι•8ΐιηι   iiiveupin   fraterna  caeilc  secutaf 
cciuiugis  an  fldo  coneolvr  uiemet  umoret 
ilitiKc  fugit  lento»  iocununs  giirgite  reuioaf 
IliacHs  igitiir  «lafMies  atque  ultima  Teucrum 
iuesa  seipiar.•  qiiidiii   anxilio  iiivat  ante  levatoH 
ft  bene  a|iiiil  nienioi   η  vcteris  stat  gratia  factif 

quaenam  fe  gcuuit  sola  aub  rupc  leaena, 

quod  niaro  vonceptum  Mjiumautihus  expuit  undis, 

quae   Hyni»,   quae   Stylla    rapax,   qua.•  \a.sta    (  aiybdi», 

talia  qui  redilig  pro  duloi  praeniia  vitaf 

nee  tibi  diva   parens  generis  nee  DanlanuB  auetor, 
perfide,  seil  duris  genuit  te  eantibus  horrens 
<  uueaHiiH   Hyreanaeipie   ailniornnt   ubera   tigres. 


In  Aen..  441  ff..  the  simile  of  Aeneas,  buffeted  bv  the  appeals 
of  love,  may  possibly  be  elaborated  from  Catidlus  105-111. 

mim  velut  in  sunin'o  quatientem  bracchia  Tauro 
querouni,  aut  conigerara  Hu<lanti  cortice  pinum, 
indomiius  turbo  contorqu',.-ns  flamine  robur 
emit  (ilia  procul  radicitUR  exturbata 
prona  cadit,  laieque  et  ominus  obvia  frangene), 
sic  domito  saevum  proetravit  eorpore  Theseus 
requieqimm  vanis  iactantiin  cornua  venti». 

Of  course  the  application  of  the  comparison  has  been  reversed,  but 
that  is  cpiite  in  Virgil's  in.inner.  The  passage  from  the  Aeneid  is 
(pioted  in  fid!  on  page  ;^7. 

^pie  poetry  felt  an  ancient  disdain  for  the  erotic  motive 
Vi  n,  on  account  of  Roman  morals,  was  probably  felt  more 
stt.  gly  in  Italy  than  in  bourgeois  Alexandria.  Interesting  traces 
of  this  feeling  are  evident  in  the  language  of  the  fourth  book. 
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The  wurd  fimina  is  used  tbrei-  time»,  uud  iu  each  imtauoe  with  u 
touch  of  contempt. 

iiiHKUUtii  I't  meiiiorubile  mitiieu, 
ιιιι,Ί  <Ι(ΐ|>>  iliviini  si  feirina  victa  ilnoniin  est.         —IV'.,  ί•5. 

EN|ieciallv  I'aiiious  nre  the  lines  .jHO  and  'nO: 

variiiin  I't  rmitiiliili'  si-iii|>i-i' 
f*>niiiia. 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  thin  epifj^rammatic  tling  at  the  gentle  sex 
.should  come  from  the  pen  of  him  who  had  .just  told  a  fa.scinating 
story  of  a  woman's  love.  Virgil  had  a  like  appreciatiim  of  the 
old  and  the  new  in  literature,  and  this  account  of  Kama  is  α  tribute 
to  the  feelings  <if  the  golden  age  (d"  epic  poetry.  The  scorn  of 
[ari)as  is  conceived  iu  this  spirit,  and  the  historic  reproach  of  the 
effeminate  Phrygian  is  timely  rcmend)ered. 

{■VmOid,  quae  noHtrie  crrans  in  finibus  url>eni 

fxigiiiini  pretiu  jKixiiit,  mi  littis  araniluiii 

cuique  luci  leges  ileilimuH.  cuiiuliin  nostra 

rcppulit  ai'  domiiium  Aenean  in  regna  recepit 

I't  iiiiiuf  illc   ΡίΐΐΊΗ  I'liiii  seniivirii  cDinitatu, 

.Maponia  mentuni  mitra  rrincmquc  madentem 

Hnliiicxiis.  rapt»  potitiir.  — IV.,  211-217. 


Kspecially  good  is  the  use  of  dominus  with  a  sinister  imidieation. 
The  same  scorn  displays  itself  with  more  restraint  in  the  speech 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ironical  descrii)tion  of  Aeneas  superintending 
the  walls,  and  iitrain  in  the  words  of  Mercurius.  There  is  something 
almost  pitiful  in  the  thought  of  the  huge  Aeneas  wondering  how 
he  could  "  get  iinmnd  "  the  infatiiMted  (|ueeii  (regiuam  ambire 
furentemi.  Fnun  Iliis  point  of  view,  old  to  mankind  l)ut  new  to  the 
jwem.  the  attachnifiit  tliiit  the  poet  had  described  with  such  feeling 
and  insight  becomes  a  mere  unfortunate  liaison  (amores.  292). 
Kama  is  more  than  a  person  ili(  at  ion  like  Flris  in  the  Iliad.  Down 
to  her  coming  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is  that  of  erotic  poetry. 
Venus  is  the  queen  of  heaven.  .Vfter  the  prayer  of  larlmis.  Ju|)iter 
is  once  more  supreme.  Aeneas  shakes  off  delay  and  is  all  for  his 
mission  onre  more.  Cupid  had  not  left  the  poison  in  his  bones. 
His  only  care  for  Dido  now  is  to  spare  her  pain,  and  that  he 
cannot  do.  She  was  left  to  her  fate  as  Circe  and  Calypso  to  their 
sorrow. 


WORD-LIST. 

References  are  to  the  fourth  hook,  unim  otherwise  indicated. 
RefereneeK  to  ratullns  are  to  the  poem  on  the  marria«e  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis, 


Abiieni — S3:    ilium   abtMnn  ubnentfni   auilitqiie   videtqiie. 
Aditiis— 293,  423:    mulIU  aditue   ct   temnora   iiorai 

Λ.•κι•Γ— I..  .-ΙΓ,Ι;    IV.  .1,-,,  .iHii:    ,i,.k   „„   „ ,„„   „f  ,„^.,. 

AeRtui — .'■,32:    niagiuK|iie   irnriim   llui'tuat   aeMtii 

Amanij— I.,  3:)2;  IV.,  hu,  221,  2»β.  42»,  479,  52((. 

Ambire — 2H3:    rpginani    ainbirr. 

Amor— I.,  H63,  6ti»;   IV.,  412:   Ood  of  lov.•. 

Am..r-I.,  344,  874.  71«,  7l'1.  7.'5U;    IV.,  17,  .)S,  ΗΓ,,  171      07    347    414    33• 

Amor,..-!..  .3.-,0;    |V..   2Κ:   affoHion.     2!.2:    ImUon,   tnnt„H  "rumpi    non   s^ret 

amorea.  "^ 

.AmplPXH»-!.,  687:   <•ιηιι  diihit   am|>loxiiH  atqiic  oacula  dulcia   figet 
Animi — »14:    pride,   aniiiioN  aummittert'   ainorl. 

Ardere — 101 :  Ardt>t  aniamt  Dido  traiitqin"  per  oeea  furorem  Cat  124  197 
.XrdeeciT."— 1..  713:  Kxpl.-ri  mentem  neqiiit  ardeeoitqiie  tuen.lo  '  '  "  ' 
Aiidire— S.I:  set•  .ibMiis.     4.1!•.  haiit  voreii  iiIIhm  tractnhiliH  audit. 

U:..<..hBri-;)01:   »eevit   ιηορκ  animi   totaniqi.e   iiueiixa   per  urhem   bacil.atur 

Uihere — I.,   i.jO:    loogumque  bibrba»   amorem. 

Hlandne— I..  «70:  ,u,nr  Phoenissa  tenet  Dido  blandi.xque  moratiir  v.eibue. 

CaecMS — 2:    caeco   rarpitiir   igni. 

("aptUB— 84,    194,    330:    geiiitorin    imagine    eap'ii,       1<>4:    tiirpiqne    oiipidine 

^eapto».     ΛΜ):  eapta   ac•  deeorta. 
Carmen — 487:    incaiitidion,  example   under  fiinie 
Carpere-2:    caeeo    .'urpitur    igni.      32:    sola,.,,•  'perpetua    maerens    earp-ro 

luventa.  ' 

Complexus — i.,  7I.T:   eomplcxu   Aeneae  eolloque  pepemlit 
Coniugium-17-   ooniugium   voeat.     431:   nnn   iam  .oniugium   auti.-um  quod 

prodidit  ore.  • 

Cduiiinx— 324.     Cat.,  123,  182. 

Consfii•»— 167:   lonseius  aether.     tj08:   conacia   luno 
Cunubiun.-126:    pi.       168.    Γ,ΆΛ,    316:      per     oonuhia      nostra     per     ia.eptoa 

h.vmenaeos.     Cat.,    141,    l.>8.  ^  ' 

Ciir-I.,  7i.'J:   deeueta  eonla. 
Crimen — ."Λο;      nine  erimiiu•   \itiiin    dejreri". 
Crudelis— 311,  661:    need   of  Aeneas.     Cf.   Cat.,   136. 
Cubile — 048;   notumque  cubile. 

Culpa— 19:   guccuuibore  eulpae.      172:   hoe   praetexit   nomine  en>.,am 
Cupido— I.,  6,-58,  69.5:   God  of  love.  en.iam. 

Cupido — 194:   turpique  eupidine  eaptos. 

cura-.-,  pi.  4Μ,  -,31.  .-."l,  f,08,  fi.39,  ΛΓ,2.  Cat,,  62,  72.  2.';n•  a  favorite 
word  in  erotie  poetry  488:  haec  se  promittit  carminibu, 
Holvere  mentes  quae  velit  ast  aliis  durai  immitere  curae. 

Decet — 597:   turn  decuit  eum  eoeptra   dabae. 

Deeipere — 17:   dcoeptam   morte. 

Dedignatus— .-,:;6:  dedignata  m.Trifn•..     cf.  .leapeetns  larbas 

Demens — /S. 
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Uwieria— 33U:   ιΐιμίΗ  «<■   ilF><>-rtii       ι  Ήΐ.,  57. 

I><-Rp<>ftii!i     'Ifl:  ili'Rix'i'tim  l.'irlmn. 

Di-uuetH— I.,  722:  deiuets  corda. 

i)il.'.'tiiii— I,,  3«4i  IV.,  31  Thin  wor.l  is  us€-d  of  OuUt 
iiiid  ΛηηιιΉ  fur  Ι)ί•1ι>;  iit-viT  iif  Diilii's  fur 
a  piirt'  ami   mottoriitt'  afli'rtiou. 

Diuimulare — 291,  3U5 

I1..I1T1• — 134. 

I>uliir--41H,    i'i,  ,"■»7:    u   lovfr^  grief 

umIu»-1.,  «73,  βΗ2,  ti«4;    !V.,  !».i,   12•*.  L'l»G.      L'«.uull.•   111 

I'l.uiiuim — 214:    ilotniniiin   .Vciiraii    in    -.■guu    rt'iTpit 

liubius— όΛ;    ϋρι-ιιιιιιιι•   •!■   lit    iliibiae    m.-iiti. 

l"ilti«-l.,  «ST;     IV.,  ;ΐ         Μ.  :iH.  ti.-l:  .lul.n  .-xiiMu.• 


i  l,v^  f»r  Hyehaeut 
Aeot-ui.     It  deDotea 


fUinl»— 42S: 


■  liira*  d<*mitt(>re  in 
H•.'     duru»  iiinor. 


«'at. 
Biirn.    4x'i:  ilurai  imiiiitore 


120.  1-7,  Γ 
I'uraa.     ft. 


VI. 


K'diTi•  — titi;     ist    iiuillis  fluimii.i    iiiiMliillan. 

Kffira— 042     rff.  ra  Dido. 

Kvicta — ι•νι•,•ΐ8   ilolore— -474. 

Kxpertt— ,'Ί.'.Ο:    tlialmi  expertem. 

ΚχρΙΐ'Π' — t  .  713:   fX|i|<ri   iiifiitcni   iifqnit. 

Kxuviae— 4;"i,    .j07,    (i.'.l:     .luUre    cxiiviat•. 

I'aiiia-!»l,   221,    170;    m  qin•   ciiiin   him'cjc   famnvo   niov<>tiir. 

Kall<re--1.,  «.>jH;    IV  ,   17,  «.■>,  2H0. 

Kfiiiiiia— .Mwiiys  with  i<intpin|it.  !'..:  una  ilnlo  divuni  «i  IVmina  vioti» 
di'ormn  cut.  211:  finiini,  quae  iiu.striH  orriin»  in  flnibue  urbem 
I'xignam  pictio  posnit.    .")7il:  virinm  pt  niutaliiii-  sonipcr  feinina. 

Ι'κΙι'Λ — .".52:   non  scrvata  fidcH  ciniTi  proniKsa   Syi'lun'o. 

l-'laKrann — I..   7|ιΐ:     mirautui    rtaj{rautisi,ii.    dci    vnltim.     I'at.,   !•!. 

Klattinia  -I.,  H73;    IV.,  2.'!:    vpterie   voKtigia   flanunae.     Cat.,   i»2. 

Flairiniaro — Γy^. 

Kliiterp — 3.':    cstn.   Bi'gTani   iinlli    qnnndani   ricxpro   mariti. 

Kli-tU8— »g.   369;   pi    437,  4.39. 

I''luctnare — μ•ι•  titi-tu. 

Kiieilus  — pi.  :i;i!t;  sg.  ;ϊ2(ΐ:  Niqiiod  uon  awjiio  fopdpi:  iniantiH  c.irae  niinwn 
liabet. 

Fovp'p — 193:    liirinPMi    intpr  ae   liixu   foverc. 

KuKa    -32'<  and  :i:;s:     .\    I, hit's  dPMPition. 

Kurpn!•— 6.").  69,  2S:i.  4«.'),  'An.     Cut.,  124. 

Puribnuda — Η4β. 

ruror— 91,  101,  4.')3.  β97,  pi.  501.     (at.,  197,  pi.  94. 

Furtivos — 171:   uei•   iaiii   turiivom   Didi)   nipditatur  aniorpni, 

P'urtnm — 337:   absinndrro  fiirto   fiigain. 

Oemitua — »09. 
rrremium— I.,   68•',    718. 


Haerere— I.,    719;    IV.,   4.      Λ    frrqupnt    word    in    erotic    poetry.      V(. 

I.,  XIX.  .'3:   non  adeo  levitpr  noittpr  piii-r  liaesit  o'eellis 
Hymenaeiie — 8g.  127,  pi.  99,  316.     (at.,  141, 


Prop., 


lnuis—i.,  tiWi.  688:   IV.,  2. 

Imnieniores — 194:    rpgnoruin    imnipmorefi. 

Ιηυρβ — 30(1:    inops  animi.     (at.,   197. 

Impiiis— 496:   of  Acneae.     .'^96:    infc-lix  Dido,   nunc  te  facta   impia   tangunt. 

ImpLicare — I.,   660:    imendat    rogiuuni    atq-.ie   oesibu•   implicet    innom. 

Iinprobua — 386:    dnbii'     improbe,   puonaii.     412:    Iniprubp    .\inorl 

Inccndprp--!.,  OiiO;   IV,  .",1,  30<).     (at.,  97,  253. 

Infandum — 613:   infandiim  caput. 


InfH.X--l..  749;    /V.,  Μ.  450,  «2«,  5»6.      iw.vi  of   Ihdo 

IririmiN  -.'..Ί-Ι, 

'nteiMux— I.,  .ii...  nil  |.|iit.r  ii,ia<-tiii.i  .Icicrdt. 

l„irti».il,w.  -  I,    CS.-,:      i,„.|„s,, j,i,,      S„..h    ,-,..    ,,„,b..t 

U.otn,H-UI«.    Ι,.ΗΐΜ    ii,g,.l,H.      (Ht..    ss.     I,.,.t„|ue 
I.•  I II III  —  ΚίίΙ. 

I.iiniina— :trt!t:    iiiiiii   luiiiiii;,    lli-xii  >     T|,.       ,, 
l.uxiis— II»,!.    hiriiKMii    inter    »o    luxii-    ι,.,,τ. 
iiK'Uuiny  lint    iisniiliv  f,-l;. 


ran'    i.ir   Ifiit. 


wi-r••   III.    Meat  "f   lovi- 
Thf    roDtpxt    has  giv^n    it    λ 


■"..tti 


|ιΐι.Ιι•)ι|ί.•ηίΙν 


">'.    71.    llii. 


moratur 


ΜίΜ'π•!. — s:.', 

Malii-lllii.     II,  ,,|. 

Mnrittii) — lii.'i,    .'l'. 

M<>diteri— 171. 

Modiillao— Οβ:   Heat  ot  U>\c     i.t.,  ».^    l!i(l. 

Μ  fin  bra — '>:   for  torimn. 

Misi-rari  — .STii. 

MiH,.r-I..      H.  Jl!.:    IV,.  ;1ΙΛ.   4-l;    ,„    Li,,,     ,j^^,,       ,  ,, 

Mmemmus— lir,  4.17. 

Mollis — ββ,  4:.'.•).      ('at.,   «S,    121• 

MolliKKiiiiux— :.'!»:;      i„olli,si,„„   ,■•,„  |,   ,,., „,„„,, 

Moniinentum— j)l.   4it8 

Moniri    tranH.-l      «7..,     , .,,„..    P|,„.,„i»«,    ,..„.,t    nij„    bl.na«oi.e 

•  iιl^ιι'r;,:;  γ,":;,/""-"'"'•  ""'•''"'  ^^■'  '^"^  -»  -"- 

Mun..i,-263:   ,live«  quae  miinora   LiUo  f^erat      429:   extremnni  l,o,    n,i«,r,« 
.l..t  minniH  ;„„„.,.,.     ,147:   iion  ho.  ,,„ar.itnm  m,,,.,,.,  i„  ,,Γ,' 

Nefan,Iu.-497:     nefandi    n.ncl.i     viri     monimenU.      (  f     VI      26•     ven.ri. 

nioninipnta  nefandi.  '  veneri• 

Noet.-r-;i07:  no.t.-r  amor.     36-  num  fletu  ing.mu,t  η  ,..o?     Sam«  ..  m,«. 

nblitim-->2l      .blit.,M  ,•«„,„,.   ,     Morie  anmnti».     .-«7. 
Obortiis-  .1(1;   ia.-nmis  implpvit       ortis 

<VB(  Ilia — I  ,  iiHi:   Afvor  bnxia  •     i       ■.  .i<-•• 

OsHil-I.,  660;   IV.,   101       w,,,t  „f  ,h,,  passion  ,.f  |„v... 

Parvohm-SS.v^parvol.is   .\    :,o„«.      Εχ,,Γοββοβ  a   mother  β  and    n,„    .    ;..,,,•  , 
|..H.,„H_I..   :,;.    ,,„      „^,.,„,,,      ,y     _,.    ^^^^^^^    . 

«9:    1)1.  iioi-tore.      1.38  i'-  '   ■<-   >.>iim.     i.at., 

ivrdita^;  l";'^l.'tque_iforui„   narrantia  ab  or,•,     (a,.,  70. 

IVr(id.ls-:fO.-,,    :!.i;i."|L.|'.'".\l«;,vs    ..f     Ari.riis        ,  .„        I.•.      ,  Γ.      I", 

ΪΗί;Η-'Ϊ4..'•ν: ;•  r^"••" -"■  A  o;:.hemi;i,  ■'•'• '' 

Pei  ao  let     iV   •'?"""•''■"""■»<•  «^'"ti"  P^iuria  gentiet     Cat,   135    148 

.  :;r.'5-;;•,  %::n;,'"^.:-r;";:.:,"'''•'''"' '-- 

recari— 413:    iterum   temptare   j.rerando   eoffitur 
I  rimus—l,:   primus  amor.  " 

Pro  cue — 534. 
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Prndere — 131:  runiugium  quod  prodidit.     Cat.,  190:  prodiU. 

Pudor— 27.   53.    322. 

Puer — T..  714:  Cupid  in  the  guiae  of  Atcaniui. 

Piignare — 38:   plaoitone  etiam  piignabie  amorit 

(jiicrellae— 300:  define  meque  tui•  ineendere  teque  querellii.  One  of  the 
few  words  in  the  episode  that  are  charautcristic  of  the  erotic 
elegy.     Cut.,  130,  195. 

Quesliie  — .").J3:    tanto»    ilia    suo    riimpebat    |iectorc    quostus.      Cat.,    170. 

Quies — .5:  nee  pineicltiiii  membris  ilat  inra  quietem. 

Rpildere — 47!•:   quae  niiUi   reddat  eum  vel  eu  nic  solvat.     A  technical  wonl 

ill  the  magic  of  love. 
Relinquere — 82:   stratisque  relietis. 
Repellere — 214:   eonubia   nostra  reppiilit. 
Roses — I.,  722:   resides  animi. 
Riinipere — 292:   tnntos  riimpi  iion  spe;.>t  amores. 

Saevire — .'lOO:   saevit  inops  animi.     .532:   saevit  amor.     Cf.  523. 

Hanns  — S:   :ii:ile  sana. 

8iiuciu?< — 1.     .\e  if  bv  an   arnw   «{   .\ιιι•ιΐ•.     Cat..  2.10. 

Solvere — »79,  487.     See  reddere. 

Species — 17t):   neque  enim  specie  faniave  uiovctur. 

Succumbere  — 19:    sneonmbere   ciilpae. 

Taedae— 18,   339. 

Tangere — S.'il:   tangere  euras.     .506:   niiuo  ie  facta  impia  tangunt. 

Tenere — I..   075:    teneatiir   amore.     IV.,  380:    ncquo   to   teneo   ncque   dicta 

refello. 
Thalamus — 18,  550. 
Timere — 298:    omnia    tuta    timens. 
Torus — 650:    incubuitqiie    toro. 
Tueri — I.,  713:  ardescit  tuendo. 
Turpis — 194:    turpiquc  cupidine  captos. 


I'rere — 68:    uritur    infelix    Dido. 

I'xorius — 266:   in  a  bacl  sense,  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  the  marriage. 

Vacuo» — 82:  sola  .loino  maeret  vacua.     Cat.,  168. 

Venenum  — I.,    688:    love    is    a    drug;    the    arrows   are    dipped    in    panion. 

Euripides,   Medea,   634. 
Venia — 435:    extreniam   banc   oro  veniam. 
Venus — 13:    Veneris  praeniia. 

Victa  — 434:    duin  mva  nie  victam  'loreat  fortuna  dolere. 
Videre — 83:   see  absens. 

Volnus — 2,  67.     .As  if  wounded  bv  an   arrow  of  Cupid. 
Voltua— 4. 
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